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A TANKAGE DRYER FOR 20 
YEARS’ SERVICE 


Hundreds of Triumph Tankage Dryers have seen more than fifteen years’ service 
and a good many are close to the quarter century mark. You can expect Triumph 
Dryers to run for twenty years, and you won’t be disappointed. 

Bulletin 40 tells all about Triumph Tankage Dryers. Write for it. 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOw Co. 


Main Office and Works: Cleveland, Ohio 























Established 1857 Curers of the Celebrated 
‘*REGAL’’ Ham, Breakfast 


Bacon and Shoulder. 
O e rot e Manufacturers of the 
Famous Brand “PURITY” Lard. 


° Goods for Export and Home 
Pork and Beef Packers and Lard Refiners = Trade in any Desired Package 


Export Office Main Office PACKING HOUSES 
534 to 540 W. 37th St. 539 to 543 W 36th Be. 


344 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 527 West 36th Street 647 to S49 W. 28th St. 


























THE MODERN BOXES 


—— and -4-ONE- BOXES for oleae amin 


Savein Freight Save in Handling 
Savein Nails Save in First Costs 








Send us your specifications now and 
we will prove to you how to save from 
25 to 40% in traffic charges. 


NATIONAL BOX CO. 


General Offices: 
38th and Racine Ave. Chicago, III. 


Plants: Eastern Office: 
Chicago, Illinois 712 Liberty Bldg. 
Natchez, Mississipp Philadelphia Pa 
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CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING CO. - Manhattan Building - CHICAGO, ILL. 


“NI AG AR A BR AND” Genuine Double Refined Saltpetre (Nitrate of Potash) 
~ and Double Refined Nitrate of Soda 
BOTH COMPLYING WITH ALL THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE B. A. 1. 


mamuracruner *Y BATTELLE & RENWICK © “ADEN LANE 


Established 1840 
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Dry Cured Bacon With A Flavor 
That’s “Ditferent” 
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Every packer takes an especial pride in his bacon— 
dry cured—mild and with that delicious enticing flavor. 


Brecht Crescent Bacon Curing Boxes are a great help 
in turning out the right product. 


They are strongly built of one inch dressed pine, lined 
with galvanized steel and especially designed malleable 
iron hinges and hasps that make the cover fit very 
tightly. Capacity is from 600 to 625 lbs. 





Write for Prices 
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THE BRECHT COMPANY 


Established 1853 
Main Offices and Factories 
1201 Cass Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


BRANCHES 


NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
174-176 Pearl Street Monadnock Bldg. 67 Second Street 
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Labor Costs in the Packing House 


How May They Be Reduced by the Application of 
Modern Time Study to the Subject? 
Work? How Quickly and Well Should it Be Done? 


Labor costs have been one of the bug- 


bears of the packing business. Some 
packers do not even yet realize it, but 


such is the case. 


In the old days of wide margin, labor 
costs did not cut so much of a figure in 


a packer’s business calculations. But as 


profits narrowed and wages increased the _ 


problem became a serious one. 
Today it Every 
packer had tried to reduce his labor ex- 


is absolutely vital. 
pense, by one means or another. Some 
methods have been more or less success- 
ful and some have caused much grief and 
labor trouble. 


And some have had no method at all. 
They have tried to trim here and there 
and everywhere, Often without rhyme or 
reason. The main thing was to cut ex- 
penses—whether it hurt production, or 


quality, or sales. 


Other industries have been lax and in- 
efficient in this respect. But other indus- 
tries are far ahead of the much-vaunted 
meat packing industry in the study of 


labor costs. 


Ask any packer what his labor costs 
are for a certain operation, and he hesi- 
tates to tell you. He has reams of paper 
covered with figures bearing on the sub- 
ject, but he prefers to keep them to him- 
self. The fact is that labor costs vary 
so widely in different plants, and under 
different conditions in the same plant, 
that it is impossible to strike an average. 
No packer wants to commit himself on 


the subject, and the reason is plain. 


The Packer’s Labor Costs. 

Packers are just beginning to take up 
the subject of labor costs in a really sci- 
entific way. A good deal already has been 
accomplished in the direction of industrial 
relations work. With relations with em- 
ployes on the right basis, the development 
of labor efficiency 
easier. 


is made that much 


The application of modern time study 
to reducing labor costs in the meat pack- 
A lot of 
people will make fun of it as being the- 
But those who 
have seen it work in other industries re- 


ing industry is a new thing. 


oretical and impractical. 


Time Study to Reduce Labor Costs 


By Leonard E. Rollins, M. E. 


Time study is based on nothing new or 
theoretical. Broadly, it is merely know- 
ing definitely what work is, and how 
quickly and well a workman should ac- 
complish it. 

The inexperienced or unanalytical per- 
son—who has never checked the perform- 
ance of the same number of men on the 
Same kind of work under identical condi- 
tions, except for the difference in system 
used by those directing them, and noted 
the tremendous difference in results—will 
be likely to condemn the system and say 
it is not applicable to the meat packing 
business. ‘But this is not important. 

Time study is applicable to any sort of 
work, and of any magnitude, from the 





moderate-sized to the largest meat pack- 
ing plant. And there is no reason why its 
results in per cent of labor cost reduc- 
tion cannot be made equally lucrative in 
either case. 

If such successful business men as 
Chas. M. Schwab and Henry Ford—and 
the rest of the large automobile manufac- 
turers and innumerable other smaller busi- 
ness men engaged in highly competitive 
lines, whose labor costs are almost 50 per 
cent or more of their raw material costs— 
if they are gullible fools, then there is 
nothing in time study. 

Swivel Chair Study Won’t Work. 

Knowing definitely what the work is, is 
entirely different from sitting in a chair 





What Is 


member the saying that “he who laughs 
last, laughs best.” 
Time Study to Reduce Costs. 

As an introduction to this subject of 
time study of labor costs THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER prints here a brief 
discussion by an engineer who knows the 
meat packing business, as was shown by 
his exposure of coal waste in packing 
plants in articles which he wrote for THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER some months 
ago. 

This revelation of the waste of fuel in 
the average packinghouse attracted a lot 
of attention, and several packers have 
stated to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
that they have followed the advice there 
given with profitable results. These pack- 


ers now watch their fuel consumption 


very carefully, and also receive regular 
reports of fuel consumption per thousand 
pounds of meat produced. 

In view of the practical character of 
such discussions, as well as the import- 
ance of the subject of time study itself, 
the article which follows should be of 
interest and value to all packer readers. 


before a polished desk, or around a con- 
ference table, and mentally recalling a 
series of vague flitting pictures, diagrams, 
blue prints and impressions. 

Knowing definitely how quickly and well 
a workman should handle a certain job is 
far different from recalling vaguely some 
past experience and after a few ready 
calculations determining approximately 
what time he should take. 

Any man in charge of any part of plant 
operations and men makes the biggest 
mistake of his life in spending much time 
in a chair or in front of a desk. 

Something is radically wrong with his 
system if he ever lets himself be maneu- 
vered into such a position. The very 
characteristics that advanced him to his 
position will begin to be constricted, sub- 
dued and gradually so weakened that, un- 
less he develops other latent characteris- 
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tics faster than he loses the old ones, his 
general usefulness will be badly impaired. 

It is obvious that if you want to lose 
touch with anything, keep away from it. 
Surround it with a fence and yourself with 
a fence. 

Get behind a desk and you only hear of 
your work from what someone tells you 
of it, or writes a lengthy letter concern- 
ing it, or what you glimpse of it from a 
rapid survey as you dash back to your 
desk to answer the multitudinous notes, 
memorandums and suggestions as to what 
should be done about it. 

Results of the System. 

Time study—used even crudely and la- 
boriously—has made more executives, 
made better executives, more satisfied 
workmen, and as much money for all con- 
cerned as any new idea, ingenious piece 
of machinery or elaborate system devel- 
oped in the last few years. 

It is not the intention in this single 
article to go into detail as to just how 
time study can be employed in a 
small meat market, or a large meat pack- 
ing plant, in order to reduce labor costs. 
If the germ of the idea is suggested to a 
few thinking minds, that should be suffi- 
cient. 

In the leading automobile factories and 
large metal industries time study has in- 
creased men’s production from twice to 
four times, or for the same amount of 
production has reduced the help employed 
almost the same proportionate amount, 
and has practically eliminated labor trou- 
bles. 

Its application to the meat industry is 
entirely practical, and is merely a matter 
of time, but it will hardly be a success 
unless introduced by those who have had 
experience in the application of its prin- 
ciples. 

What is needed is a few husky red- 
necked foremen or ambitious young men 
from the meat industry to study it in 
actual operation under some executive 
who has the nerve and pep to put it over 
somewhere on a practical scale. Later 
other plants, after seeing it tried out bene- 
ficially, will catch the idea, eliminating 
misapplications, smoothing it out, embody- 
ing it with the best of the present sys- 
tem. And they will get the money and 
the credit of being business geniuses. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE.—There will be further 
discussion of this subject by Mr. Rollins and 
other experts. 

Packers and packinghouse superintendents 
who have tried this out are invited to send 
in their opinions and experiences.) 
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MEAT BOARD DISTRIBUTES POSTERS. 


The National Livestock and Meat Board, 
according to an announcement by its pres- 
ident, Howard Leonard, has received per- 
mission to reprint and distribute the 
attractive four-color meat poster just is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture. 

This poster, which displays as its cen- 
tral figure a well-garnished roast in its 
natural colors, states: “Meat is whole- 
some. For health and vigor, eat well-bal- 
anced meats. Use a variety of kinds and 
cuts of meats.” 

Organizations or individuals interested 
in distributing and displaying the poster 
may order any quantity through the Board, 
Room 1665, Old Colony building, Chicago. 
The cost will be from $32.00 to $38.00 per 
thousand, depending upon the total quan- 
tity ordered. All orders will be consoli- 
dated to obtain the lowest rate possible. 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Items under this head cover matters of gen- 
eral and particular interest to the meat and 
traseportation presiomsn, rate, bearinas end. 6r 
cisions, ete. Further information on these sub- 
jects may be 
Institute of Ame M 
South Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 











GOODS CARRIED BY SEA. 

The House committee on merchant 
marine and fisheries held a public hearing 
on the Edmunds bill, H. R. 14166, which 
would, if enacted into law, be known as 
the “Carriage of Goods by Sea Act.” This 
bill is merely the reproduction of The 
Hague rules as finally approved at the 
Brussels international diplomatic confer- 
ence in statutory form. 

Time was divided between proponents 
of the rules and opponents. The chief 
proponents were Mr. Norman Beecher, 
special council for the shipping board, but 
not speaking for it; a Mr. C. S. Haight, 
admiralty lawyer of New York City; Mr. 

H. Price, representing certain flour 
millers, and underwriters and bankers. 

The Institute of American Meat Packers 
led the fight against the rules, just as it 
has been doing since 1921. Vice-president 
C. B. Heinemann and Mr. Norman Draper, 
Washington representative, were present, 
and Mr. Heinemann’s testimony occupied 
the full forenoon of the second day. He 
discussed each section in detail and sum- 
marized his objections to include the fol- 
lowing principal points: 

1. Section 1-e makes the rules apply 
only after the goods are loaded and until 
they are discharged. The present law 
and custom protects the shipper from the 
time the goods are delivered to the carrier 
until their final delivery to consignee. It 
Was suggested that the provisions of the 
Harter act be definitely connected up so 
as to afford full protection. 

2. Section 3-f requires claims to be filed 
at or before time of delivery, and, in case 
of concealed damages, within three days 
after delivery. It was shown that such a 
rule was impracticable and less liberal 
than the present rule approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. More- 
over, it was alleged that the proposed rule 
would require a suit on practically every 
claim. 

3. Section 17-d gives the ocean carrier 
the privilege of making “reasonable” 
deviations without defining what the term 
“reasonable deviations” comprehends. It 
was urged that a reservation should define 
this to hold the deviations to those to 
which the shipper had definitely consented 
before the goods were shipped. (This 
would not apply to deviations for the pur- 


Your Labor Costs! 


Have you ever figured them 
down to a point where you know 
“where you are at?” 

Have you ever attempted to 
study them with a view to saving 
money—not by “cheese-paring,” 
or “cutting wages” (and causing 
labor trouble)—but by an intelli- 
gent study of the way in which 
the wages you pay may be made 
to get the most both for you and 
your employee? 

Further discussion of this sub- 
ject of Time Study of Labor Costs 
will appear in the pages of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
It will be worth your while to 
watch for it. 
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pose of saving or attempting to save life 
or property.) 

4. Section 5 gives the carrier unlimited 
authority to give to its favored shippers 
rules that are more liberal than The 
Hague rules. It was pointed out that the 
“uniformity” sought by proponents of the 
rules could never be attained by incorpo- 
rating a rule of this character. 

Among other objections to the rules 
were those put forward by Mr. F. S. Laws 
in behalf of the Insurance Company of 
North America. Mr. Laws urged that we 
do a complete job while we are at it, and 
suggested certain changes in addition to 
those offered by Mr. Heinemann. In his 
brief it was pointed out that the rules 
were in direct conflict with certain exist- 
ing statutes which he enumerated. He 
also recommended certain amendments 
that would more clearly define the limits 
of the application of the rules. 

In rebuttal, Mr. Haight sought to show 
that no one except the packers were op- 
posed to the rules and that the will of 
the majority should govern. Mr. Heine- 
mann had already shown that his people 
handled 20 per cent of the value of all 
export and import traffic, and that the 
National Industrial Traffic League, for 
whom he spoke, handled over 90 per cent. 
“So,” said Mr. Heinemann. in reply, “I 
accept Mr. Haight’s proposal, but insist 
that the majority vote must include only 
those who have a real interest and actual- 
ly pay the freight, and it must not include 
such men as the attorneys who view the 
rules with favor because of the increased 
litigation to follow their adoption.” 

At the conclusion of the hearing the 
chairman announced that this session of 
Congress would not act upon the bill, but 
that it would be re-introduced at the next 
session. 


caeeee were 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE CASES. 

Complaints made recently to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and decisions 
rendered by the commission in cases of 
interest to meat packers are reported as 
follows: 

Reparations on Dried Blood.—A finding 
of unreasonableness and an award of rep- 
aration have been recommended by Exam- 
iner Paul O. Carter in a report on No. 
13719, Armour Fertilizer Works vs. Direc- 
tor-General, as to rates on three carloads 
of dried blood, shipped from Denver and 
South Omaha to Bay Shore and Covina, 
Cal., between March 28 and April 10, 1919. 
The examiner said the commission should 
hold unreasonable rates of 84.5 and 97.5 
to the extent they exceeded 75 cents and 
award reparation to that basis. 

Carload Weights for Hogs.—No. 12945, 
in re carload weight on shipments of hogs 
in state of Iowa; No. 14491, minimum car- 
load weights on hogs in Missouri and other 
states. 

Unreasonable Rates on Hogs and Sheep. 
—No. 14586, Armour & Co., Chicago, vs. 
Director General as agent. Unjust and 
unreasonable rates and charges on 700 car- 
loads of hogs and sheep from Louisville, 
Ky., to Chicago, Ill., because in excess of 
subsequently established rates. Asks 
reparation. 


Hog Minimum Carload Weights.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, by or- 
ders dated December 18, and December 4, 
1922, has consolidated dockets 12945, “In 
the Matter of Minimum Carload Weights 
on Shipments of Hogs Within the State of 
Iowa,” and 14491, “Minimum Carload 
Weights on Hogs in Missouri and Other 
States,” under the latter number and has 
extended the issue upon its own motion to 
include the reasonableness and propriety 
of the minimum carload weights applic- 
able to shipments of hogs interstate be- 
tween points in the states of Missouri, IIli- 
nois, Minnesota, Nebraska, . Wisconsin, 
South Dakota, Kansas, Iowa, Oklahoma 
and Texas. Hearings will be assigned at 
later date. 


(Concluded on page 45.) 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Weld Explains Economics of Meat. Packing 


Packing Industry Lectures—No. 2 


Despite the perishability of the products, 
the facts that the packing industry has no 
control over the purchase of its raw ma- 
terial, and that it cannot set a price on 
the finished products, are two features 
that distinguish the meat packing industry 
from other industries, according to L. D. 
H. Weld, vice-chairman of the Committee 
on Educational Plans of the Institute Plan 
Commission, in an address this week at 
the University of Chicago before approxi- 
mately. one thousand men from the pack- 
ing industry. 

Mr. Weld formerly “was headi of the De- 
partment of Business Administration at 
Yale University and now is manager of 
the commercial research department for 
a large packing company. The lecture 
was the second in the series of eight being 
conducted under the joint auspices of the 
School of Commerce and Administration, 
University of Chicago and the Plan Com- 
mission of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 


These lectures, designed to give a broad 
general view of the packing industry, are 
one of the first steps in the plan of the In- 
stitute to develop an institution which will 


combine with the research and technical 
educational facilities of continental indus- 
trial institutes the trade activities and 
exposition features of American business 
associations. 

Mr. Weld’s subject was The Packing In- 
dustry: Its History and General Econom- 
ics, and was of such intense interest to 
every packer that it is given in THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER in large part as 
follows: 


It is of course quite impossible to treat 
adequately either the history or the eco- 
nomics of the packing industry in three- 
quarters of an hour. Much less can both 
of these subjects be handled in the length 
of time permitted. It will be my purpose, 
therefore, to touch primarily on some of 
the basic economic features of the indus- 
try, and to give only incidental attention 
to the history of the iidustry. Certain his- 
torical facts, however, help to explain the 
present organization*of the industry and 
the position that it occupies in the eco- 
nomic life of the country. 

In the early days, before the agricul- 
tural development of the Middle West be- 
gan, livestock were raised along the At- 
lantic seaboard in close proximity to the 
consuming population. The converting of 
livestock into meat was a local, small- 
scale process. There was no need of large 
packing companies, any more than there 
is need of such companies today in. Eng- 
land and France, and other European 
countries where livestock -production is 
carried on in the neighborhood of con- 
sumers, 

The conditions which gave rise to the 
present organization of the industry began 
when settlers in the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys began to raise livestock. As 
Eastern cities grew, livestock production 
on the Atlantic seaboard could not keep 
pace. Supplies had to be brought from 
points farther and farther away. 


Early Livestock Marketing. 


At first livestock from more (distant lo- 
calities had to be driven across the coun- 
try; then with the advent of railroads they 
were shipped alive in stock cars. During 
the middle of the past century the traffic 
in live animals to the Atlantic seaboard 
became important. The first step in mov- 
ing the industry to the source of raw ma- 
terials was the development of pork pack- 





ing in cities west of the Alleghanies. Cin- 
cinnati became the first important pork 
packing center in the country. 

In those days—before, during, and short- 
ly after the Civil War—the shipment of 
meat products over long distances was 
confined entirely to cured products and 
principally to pork products. Pork was 
salted down and packed in barrels, and 
hence arose the name “the packing indus- 
try,” a name which is more or less a mis- 
nomer today and one which really applies 
much better to industries like fruit and 
vegetable canning where packing in con- 
tainers is an important feature. 

The great thing that held back the de- 
velopment of the packing industry in the 
Middle West was the impossibility of ship- 
ping fresh meats over considerable dis- 
wanees. It was realized that the shipment 
of live animals over great distances re- 
sulted in cruelty, that there was waste 
from shrinkage and deterioration, and that 
it was uneconomical to pay freight on the 
whole animal. It naturally followed that 
attempts were made to find a way to ship 





L. D. Be WELD: 


fresh meats over long distances, and from 
these attempts came the refrigerator car. 
The first successful experiments were 
made about 1870, and the natural result 
was the rapid development of meat pack- 
ing companies in Chicago and other Mid- 
dle-Western cities. 
Dressed Beef Fights. 

At first there was a decided prejudice 
against Western meats in the Eastern 
markets, a prejudice that still lingers to- 
day in some of our Eastern cities where a 
few people still have a _ preference for 
“city-killed” meats. 

There were other obstacles, such as the 
opposition of the railroads, which had 
equipment of livestock cars, and on the 
part of Eastern stockyards’ interests and 
other industries that had grown up in con- 
nection with the feeding and the ship- 
ment of Western animals by rail to East- 
ern markets. The opposition on the part 
of the railroads was so keen that the Chi- 
cago packing companies had to provide 
their own refrigerator cars. They still 
continue to operate them today, and as 
they have developed this part of their 
business they have built up transportation 
departments which keep track of the cars, 
_which see that they are properly repaired, 
and which give the expert service that 
these special refrigerator cars require. The 
meat companies pay the railroads the reg- 
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ular freight rates on the products shipped 
and they receive a mileage rental from 
the railroad companies for the use of the 
cars. During some periods this mileage 
rental has yielded a profit to the packers 
from the operation of refrigerator cars; 
at other times it has resulted in a loss. 
This whole matter is now under the con- 
trol of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and mileage rentals are adjusted 
from time to time in accordance with cost 
of maintaining and operating the cars. 


Growth of Chicago Packing. 


With these obstacles overcome, the in- 
dustry, centering in Chicago, began to 
grow rapidly. This was during the seven- 
ties. It was inevitable that it should de- 
velop, but its establishment was hastened 
by the fact that certain men of unusual 
ability entered the field. P. D. Armour, 
G. F. Swift, G. H. Hammond, Nelson Mor- 
ris, and several others, are names that 
stand out in the early history of the in- 
dustry in the Middle West. Livestock pro- 
duction spread to the Northwest, the West, 
and the Southwest, and consequently ad- 
ditional packing centers grew up, such as 
those at St. Paul, Omaha, Sioux City, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Oklahoma City, 
and Fort Worth. Live animals still have 
to be shipped some distance, in many 
cases, to reach these centers. Packing- 
houses can’t be distributed too much 
throughout the actual producing fields, be- 
cause they would be too small for eco- 
nomical operation, because the livestock 
supply would be too seasonal and not of 
sufficient variety in kind and quality of 
animal, and because labor supply and 
shipping facilities would be inadequate. 
One may rest assured that in the loca- 
tions of packinghouses today the most 
economical balance has been brought 
about between producing areas and con- 
suming sections. 


Development of Stockyards. 

Along with the development of the pack- 
ing industry in the Middle West, there 
grew up important livestock market 
places, known as stockyards. There are 
two principal ways in which packing plants 


' ean 6btain their raw material: first, by 


sending buyers out to the farm and 
ranches; and, second, by buying in the 
central stockyard markets to which coun- 
try shippers consign their stock in the 
care of commission men. Where there is 
a large and continuous supply of livestock 
available, and where there is_ sufficient 
packinghouse capacity to buy from day 
to day and to adapt production and sell- 
ing programs to fluctuating livestock sup- 
ply, the stockyards method is much more 
satisfactory than to send buyers into the 
country.- It is a more economical method 
of assembling, and the livestock shipper 
can always be sure of getting cash at the 
going market price. This is the method 
used in the Middle West, and the commis- 
sion men, together with their organiza- 
tions, known as exchanges, have played an 
important part in developing these mar- 
ket places along efficient and honest lines. 

In the East and South and Far West, 
livestock supplies are too small and in- 
termittent, and packing facilities are too 
inadequate to furnish a constant and 
ready market, hence, country buying has 
to be resorted to. The Far West is ap- 
parently just emerging from this stage. 
A public stockyards has been organized 
in Los Angeles, but many livestock pro- 
ducers are opposed to this innovation, be- 
lieving that they get better prices when 
the packers send buyers to their ranches. 
It is probably too early to decide whether 
conditions on the Pacific Coast are ripe 
for the development of public stockyards. 

The Organization Today. 

From this brief historical sketch we 
can now take a bird’s-eye view of the in- 
dustry as a whole. In the first place, be- 
cause of the fact that two-thirds of the 
livestock is raised west of the Mississippi 


(Continued on page 46.) 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


The Work of the Meat Councils 


Promoting Better Merchandising and Increasing Consump- 
tion—Co-operation Between Retailers and Packers 
IV.—The New York Meat Ccuncil. 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: 
series of 
Councils. 
issue.) 

The New York Meat Council, the first 
of the meat councils to be formed, has fin- 
ished two years of work and is now well 
into its third year of activity. 

The membership has changed some 
since the beginning days in the fall of 
1920, but most of the pioneers are still 
in harness and working harder today than 
when they started. 

While the New York Meat Council in 
its plan of organization and its objectives 
resembles the councils in Other cities, 
some of them being modeled upon its out- 


This is the fourth of a 
articles on the work of the Meat 
The fifth will appear in an early 
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its proportional representation, this group 
consisting of the New York managers of 
the big Western houses and representa- 
tives of large local packing organizations, 
some of which have continued successfully 
in the metropolitan district almost as 
long as there has been a packing in- 
dustry. 
Present Council Members. 

The following is the present membership 
of the Council: 

Retailer representatives:, David Van 
Gelder, Samuel Heymann, Charles A. Rae- 
dle, Jr., Joseph Kossmann, Irving Tabak, 
Frank P. Burck, Albert Rosen, J. Eschel- 
bacher, Julius Levy, Rudolf Schumacher, 
Fred Muller, August F. Grimm, Moe Loeb, 
Isidor Bloch, George Kramer, Herman 
Kirschbaum, Edwin Co!lins, William H. 
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A. F. GRIMM, 
Chairman New York Meat Council and Leading Retailer. 


lines, it has its own definite individuality. 
Special Features in New York. 


To begin with, the retailer situation in 
New York is not like that of most other 
cities. New York retailers are somewhat 
better organized than the retailers of 
many other places. Dating back many 
years, half a dozen branches of the Master 
Butchers’ Association are soundly organ- 
ized along geographical or borough lines. 
Manhattan Island proper is covered by 
two branches—Ye Olde New York and 
Washington Heights; there is a vigorous 
body in the Bronx, and Brooklyn is cov- 
ered by some four different branches. 

Each of the retailer bodies has appointed 
delegates or representatives to the Coun- 
cil and the packer end of the industry has 


Hornidge, L. O. Washington. 

Wholesaler representatives: a. . aa. 
Lee, Armour & Co.; Fred L. Bisbee, Jos. 
Stern & Sons, Inc.; Walter Blumenthal, 
United Dressed Beef Co.; W. A. Lynde, 
Wilson & Co.; H. L. Skellinger, Wilson & 
Co.; W. A. Johns, Swift & Co.; G. J. Ed- 
wards, Swift & Co.; R. C. Evans, Morris 
& Co.; G. A. Handley, Cudahy Packing 
Co.; Leo Joseph, New York Butchers 
Dressed Meat Company; M. H. Nagle, 
Nagle Packing Company; Albert Rohe, 
Rohe & Bro.; Weller H. Noyes, Manhattan 
Sanitary Inspection Association; W. W. 
Brainard, Brainard Bros.; A. Strauss, 
Strauss & Adler. 

Public representative: B. F. McCarthy, 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Aside from the completeness of the re- 
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tailer organization which has determined 
the nature of the membership of the in- 
dustry, there is the natural complexity 
of the meat business which one would ex- 
pect in a metropolitan city of the size of 
New York. Although meats are shipped 
into New York from every packing center, 
New York itself is a tremendous pro- 
ducer of dressed meats, the Department 
of Agriculture estimating that over half 
of the meats consumed in the metropoli- 
tan district are dressed in New York. One 
reason for the existence of extensive 


slaughtering operations in the New York 





GEO. KRAMER, 
President Ye Olde New York Branch. 


district is the presence of a large Jewish 
population which demands Kosher dressed 
meats. This is only one element in New 
York’s collection of races, as over fifty 
nationalities are to be found in large 
numbers in the district. 

When one reflects upon a situation like 
this, it is apparent that the problems of 
the New York Meat Council are difficult 
to say the least. While the field of oppor- 
tunity for work is rich almost beyond de- 





PENDLETON DUDLEY, 
Secretary New York Meat Council. 


scription, it is likewise true that the busi- 
ness undertaken must be such as to make 
a universal appeal. 3 


Educating All in Meat Trade. 


From the very first it was clear that 
the Council must be a body of concilia- 
tion and education in the meat industry 
itself. A survey of the field indicated 
that the packers of the district had been 
so absorbed as business men of large 
affairs that they had in considerable meas- 
ure lost direct touch with the retailer in 
certain of his problems. In a word, the 
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packers were strangers to the retailers’ 
point of view on some matters, and the 
retailers on their part were clearly unin- 
formed of the packers’ outlook. And both 
being far removed from the great areas 
of cattle production were strangers to the 
problems of the producers. 

It is sometimes enough to _ bring 
strangers together in a room to cause 
friendship and understanding to ripen and 
this is what has happened at Meat Council 
headquarters, 17 East 42nd street, New 
York City. You cannot help learning 
something about the packers’ problems 
if you rub elbows with men like Albert 





DAVID VAN GELDER, 


Chairman Cost Accounting Committee, New 
York Meat Council. 


Rohe, Weller H. Noyes, Fred Bisbee and 
T. George Lee. 


Each Representative a Leader. 


Nor, on the other hand, can any packer, 
whatever his preconception may be about 
retailers, fail to see that it is a wonderful 
field for the production of merchants when 
he meets such men as August F. Grimm, 
George Kramer, Frank P. Burck and other 
retailer members of the Council. (As. a 
matter of fact, special and appreciative 
reference could be made regarding each 
Meat Council representative since every 
one of them stands for some definite 
achievement in the great meat industry.) 

It would be drawing the picture out of 
perspective to say that all has been 
smooth sailing in the New York Meat 
Council. This hasn’t been true at all. The 
pioneers in the Council realized that if its 
activities were to mean much it would be 
necessary to give every man with a griev- 
ance a chance for a hearing. Let it be 
recorded at this point that grievances have 
been many and that no one concern has 
ducked issues. It hasn’t always been pos- 
sible to give 100 per cent satisfaction, but 
there will be few to question the state- 
ment that the Meat Council has done much 
to bring about better relations and clearer 
understandings in the New York end of 
the industry. 

One evening recently Secretary Pendle- 
ton Dudley of the Council appeared before 
the Washington Heights branch of the 
retailers to tell them of Council activi- 
ties and particularly to give them an op- 
portunity to tell him at first-hand what 
grievances were uppermost in their minds. 
Somewhat to his surprise, two speakers 
promptly arose and said that so far as 
they could observe packers’ representa- 
tives seemed anxious nowadays to adjust 
any legitimate eomplaint—that at least 
they were always willing to hear the re- 
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tailer’s side, provided it were put to them 
definitely and in a courteous way. 


Grimm for Co-operative Work. 


Commenting the other day on this phase 
of retailer-packer relations, President Au- 
gust F. Grimm of the Council said: “I 
don’t see how in a big city like New York 
we are ever going to be entirely free of 
conditions that make for grievances on 
some one’s part. I do believe, though, that 
if the retailer keeps at this particular 
problem firmly and in a friendly spirit 
that conditions will steadily become 
better.” 

However, the handling of questions that 
create friction in the industry is only a 
small part of the work of the New York 
Meat Council. One of its major activi- 
ties carried forward through its Commit- 
tee on Public Relations is to interest and 
inform the public in regard to the meat 
industry. Whenever there is a glut of 
any meat product on the New York mar- 
ket, this committee sees to it that the 
story is carried to the consumer through 
the columns of the daily press. When sea- 
sonal periods, like Christmas and Thanks- 
giving, come around with heavy sales of 
particular products and there are rumors 
and alarms about prices, it likewise sees 
to it that the consumer hears the truth 
through the columns of the morning and 
evening papers. When some critic rushes 
into print with a twisted statement about 
some phase of the meat business, the com- 
mittee promptly makes a reply. 


Good Things Council Has Done. 


The activities of the New York Council 
have been somewhat limited by the 
amount of funds available. The Council 
has never possessed a deep purse. Each 
of the retailer branches has made con- 
tributions and the wholesalers have made 
available certain funds, but the total has 
always been modest. Everyone realizes 
that the last three years have been lean 
years throughout the industry and that 
promotional undertakings of only a mod- 
est nature are possible. The Council, how- 
ever, has been able to prepare and publish 
an experimental system of cost accounts 
for retailers and to handle several ‘Eat 
More Meat” campaigns, involving the use 
of posters for retailers’ shop walls and 
windows. It has helped several speakers 
prepare speeches on the meat industry 
which have been broadcast from well- 
known radio stations. 

The Meat Council has enjoyed the co- 
operation of the Department of Foods and 
Cookery of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, in teaching the summer ses- 
sion students, by meat cutting demonstra- 
tions, how to use the various less expen- 
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sive cuts of meat; how to get from them 
the most palatable dishes at the lowest 
cost. 

In this work, Mr. George Kramer, treas- 
urer of the Meat Council and an officer of 
the United Master Butchers of America, 
is master of ceremonies. 

Mr. Kramer advises them to “buy fore- 
quarter cuts, and live cheaply,” which he 
says can be done without sacrifice of taste 
or food value. 


Kramer Demonstrates Cheap Cut. 


He shows that this is possible because 
the supply of all cuts is at a relatively 





FRANK P. BURCK, 
Chairman Grievance Committee, New York 
Meat Council. 


fixed ratio at all times and that demand, 
in centering on a relatively few of the 
choicer cuts, which comprise approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the meat of the 
animal, reach relatively high levels in 
price while the remaining less demanded, 
but equally nutritious and palatable cuts, 
which comprise the greater part of. the 
animal, are for the most part available 
at relatively low prices and are disposed 
of at values that in many instances do 
not equal wholesale cost. 


(Continued on page 57.) 
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Armour Statement Shows Financial Strength 


To indicate its financial strength as a 
result of the recent financing, which was 
described some time ago in the columns 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Armour and Company has made public a 
consolidated balance sheet as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1922, showing the present position. 
While this is merely a consolidated state- 
ment, President F. Edson White in a state- 
ment to stockholders said that it was 
thought advisable to have it prepared in 
view of the misunderstanding that evi- 
dently exists as to the affairs of the. com- 
pany because of recent publicity. 

This consolidated statement, which has 
been completed, according to President 
White shows the condition of the com- 
pany and all of its subsidiaries, including 
Armour and Company of Delaware as of 
December 31, 1922, after giving effect to 
the recent financing, the details of which 
are now being closed. 

President White stated that the officers 
and directors feel sure that the stockhold- 
ers will be gratified at the strong financial 
condition of the company disclosed by the 
accompanying consolidated balance sheet 
and that the business of the company 
gives every indication of having perma- 
nently returned to a normal basis. 

Good Position from Bank View. 

This balance sheet evidences the excel- 
lent financial condition of Armour and 
Company. Current assets amount to two 
and one-third times current liabilities—an 
unusually favorable situation from a bank- 
ing standpoint. 

War financing has been replaced by 
more permanent but less expensive 
financing. Notes payable which amounted 
to approximately 130 million at the close 
of the fiscal year 1921, now stand at ap- 
proximately 60 million, and a most sub- 
stantial savings in interest charges is 
represented thereby. 

With all war-time losses finally figured 
in and accounts adjusted accordingly, the 
business is now able to proceed on the 
basis of its most recent balance sheet, 
which means that a continuation of busi- 
ness such as we are now enjoying hala 
result in reasonable profits. 


Chief Item Is Surplus Account. 


The outstanding item in this balance 
sheet, because it gives an inkling of the 
earnings in 1922, is the surplus account. 
As of December 31, 1922, this account 
totaled $40,376,402. The only comparison 
available fs that of October 29, 1921, 
when surplus stood at $63,454,697, indi- 
cating a loss in the ensuing fourteen 
months of $23,078,295. This would com- 
pare with a loss of $31,709,817 after 
charges and taxes in the fiscal year ended 
October 29, 1921, and a drawing on sur- 
plus in that same period of $16,256,797. 

The whole story of Armour & Co.’s 
operations last year, however, is not told 
in this balance sheet. The statistics rep- 
resent a consolidation of figures for both 
the parent Illinois company and the re- 
cently formed Armour & Co. of Delaware, 
as well as showing a half interest in So- 
ciedad Anomina La Blanca. There is no 
income account, so no data is available 
as to earnings. 

President White has stated that an audit 
of the company’s books is now being made 
by an independent firm of public account- 
ants, and when their work is completed 
the usual annual statement will be made 
public. 


Company on Its Own Feet. 


By peering behind the curtains one can 
readily see why the officials of Armour 
& Co. thought it necessary to issue this 





preliminary summing up of the packing 
house’s financial condition. In the story 
that was published last week of the for- 
mation of a voting trust managed by in- 
fluential bankers, there was read into the 
account by many persons a meaning that 
the banks were taking over the company. 
That always has an ominous sound. 

Such is far from the case. Armour & 
Co. is able to stand on its own financial 
feet. The bankers are merely perform- 
ing a corporate function, in connection 
with financing and the sale of additional 
stock. The security holders do not need 
a banker’s hand clutched on the prop- 
erty to protect their interests. The com- 
pany is sound and its condition is suffi- 
cient protection for security holders. 

Details of Organization. 

In the future building up of Armour & 
Company the company will have the aid 
of the strong group of New York and Chi- 
cago banking houses which undertook the 
refinancing plan. It is understood that 
the next step will be a reorganization of 
the directorate and creation of a trustee- 
ship and executive committee. 


Under the refinancing plan a voting 
trust composed of Arthur Reynolds, presi- 
dent of the Continental & Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago; Samuel McRoberts 
of the Chase Securities Corporation, New 
York, and a third representative of the 
New York banking group, will be created. 
It is understood Mr. Armour will place 51 
per cent of the common stock of Armour 
& Company in the voting trust for a 
period of five years. 

It is understood that the executive com- 
mittee will consist of the three trustees— 
Mr. Armour and his two nephews, Philip 
and Lester Armour. In the reorganization 
of the directorate it is also understood that 
the trustees will be represented. 

The annual meeting of Armour & Com- 
pany was scheduled for last week. The 
meeting was adjourned to a later date, 
however, in order to permit of the com- 
pletion of all details in connection with 
the transfer of various properties from 
Armour & Company of Illinois to the 
Delaware corporation. 

Some items in the recently issued finan- 
cial statement of Armour & Company, 
covering its financing through creation of 
Armour & Company of Delaware, were ex- 
plained by the company’s bankers in a 
recent statement. The fact that the $60,- 
000,000 common stock of the Delaware 
corporation did not appear in the financial 
statement had somewhat puzzled the 
public. 

It was said by the Armour bankers that 
the Delaware company’s common stock, 
which goes:‘to the parent company in part 
payment for assets transferred, should be 
regarded as represented in the class A 
and B common shares of Armour & Com- 
pany of Illinois, which remain at a total 
of $100,032,000. It was said it is not 
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necessary to make a separate item of the 
Delaware company’s common stock, inas- 
much as it was not sold, as were the 
$60,000,000 preferred stock and $50,000,000 
bonds, but merely represented a change in 
the form of assets. 

The representation of the stock of the 
Delaware subsidiary in the common stock 
of the old company was said to effect no 
change in the equity of the preferred 
stock of Armour & Company of Illinois, 
inasmuch as the preferred stock is entitled 
to full consideration after the bonds and 
preferred stock of the Delaware corpora- 
tion, which are guaranteed, and the bonds 
of Armour & Company of Illinois. 

It is true that there are some remark- 
able contrasts in the consolidated state- 
ment as of December 31, 1922, as com- 
pared with the previous annual statement 
covering the twelve months up to October 
29, 1921. But much of the adjustment rep- 
resents constructive shifting of accounts 
for the better working out of Armour & 
Co.’s affairs, to put them on a more stable 
basis, a part of which was accomplished 
through the formation of the Delaware 
subsidiary, which is owned and controlled 
by the parent Illinois company. 


“Two to One” Ratio. 

There was a sharp cutting down in cur- 
rent assets and current liabilities between 
the times of issue of the two statements, 
but the ratio of a little better than 2 to 1 
is still maintained. On December 31, 1922, 
current assets were $190,493,630 and cur- 
rent liabilities $80,885,818. On October 29, 
1921, current assets were $302,634,805 and 
current liabilities were $145,276,871. 

The plant account, representing build- 
ings, equipment, land, franchises, etc., 
which in reality is the capital of Armour 
& Co., showed an* increase between the 
two dates of $64,398,830. The figures at 
the end of 1922 include $15,698,099 carried 
at net’ book values on property not yet 
appraised. This indicates the company 
has greatly augmented its facilities in the 
last year or more. Marketable securities 
and receivables show a considerable fall- 
ing off but cash on hand and in banks is 
$6,000,000 larger. 

On the whole, the balance sheet, even 
though it fails to tell all the story be- 
cause of the lack of details due to delay 
in the final audit, is a favorable one. It 
should show the chary that there is no 
reason for any misconstruction of recent 
events in the company’s affairs that would 
indicate that Armour & Co. is not in first- 
class shape. The company has had a try- 
ing two years after the post-war inflation 
period, but it has now taken its losses 
completely, readjusted its financial house 
and is in position to face the future, which 
officials of the company confidently pre- 
dict will be better. 

Balance Sheet Given. 

In the following table is shown the bal- 
ance sheet as of December 31, 1922, with 
a comparison with other balance sheets 
issued at the close of the following fiscal 
year: 
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Handling Beef Offal 
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Handling of Hides 


Chapter Two:—HOGS 
Breeds of Hogs 





Chapter Three:— 
SMALL STOCK 


Market Classes and 
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Sheep Killin 

Sheép Dressing 

Sheep Casings 

Casings from Calves and 
Yearlings 

Chapter Four:—INED- 
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Tankage Preparation 
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Packinghouse Cost 
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Construction of Packing 
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Chapter Six:—VEGE- 
TABLE OILS 
Vegetable Oil Refining 
Compound Manufacture 
Winter Oil 
Manufacture of Margarin 
Hydrogenation of Oils 
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PART Il isa STATISTICAL SECTION in chart form, offering graphic 
comparisons of number and prices of meat animals, corn, meats and 
products; production, exports, imports and consumption. Tables 
of statistics covering the operations of the industry, charts and 
tables of livestock, meat freight rates, official definitions of traffic 
terms, and other statistical and reference data. 


PART III isa TRADE DIRECTORY, with data of corporation in- 
formation, operations, capacity, equipment, brands, etc.—the meat 
packers of the United States, together with those of Canada, South 
America and other countries. Listing of wholesale meat dealers, 
sausage manufacturers, renderers, lard and vegetable oil refiners, 
margarin manufacturers, packinghouse and oil brokers, and live- 
stock order buyers. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS. 

The Westminster Fertilizer Co., West- 
minster, Md., has increased its capital to 
$30,000. 

The Ohio Provision Co., Clark Ave., 
Cleveland, O., has plans for a cooler to 
cost about $40,000. 

The Union Packing Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., has recently started the construction 
of a packing plant. 

The Grande Ronde Meat Co., LaGrande, 
Ore., has recently completed its packing 
plant and has started operations. 

The F. F. V. Products Co., East Camp, at 
the Naval Base, Norfolk, Va., is being or- 
ganized and will shortly erect a packing 
plant. 

The Home Packing Co., Toledo, O., re- 
cently organized by Philip Provo, August 
Smith, Daniel and others, will start ac- 
tive operations about March 1, 1923. 

Irvin R. Boody & Co., 82 Beaver street, 
New York City, has been organized and 
has begun a general import, export and 
commission house business in vegetable 
oils. Mr. Boody has long been a well 
known figure in this field. 

Retailers and wholesalers in Grand 
tapids, Mich., have organized a packing 
company with a capital of $200,000 and 
will erect a packing plant in the near fu- 
ture. Stockyards are also to be _ built. 
The officers of the company are as fol- 
lows: President, Earl McGrath; vice-prec- 
ident, A. J. Longstreet; secretary, M. J. 
VanZaeren; treasurer, William. Batt; di- 
rectors, the officers and R. C. Blue, M. B. 
Chandler and Harry Thomasma. 


~ =e 


HOW MUCH MEAT WE EAT. 


More meat was consumed in the United 
States last year than in any year since 
1911, the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced recently. The total consumption 
was estimated at 16,333,000,000 pounds, 
which amounts to 149.7 pounds per person. 
The per capita consumption showed an in- 
crease of six pounds over 1921 and six and 
one-half pounds over 1920. 

“Coupled with the decrease in the ex- 
ports and somewhat higher prices to pur- 
chasers in 1922,” the department said, 
“these figures evidence a satisfactory state 
of the home market, due doubtless to the 
prosperous condition and better purchasing 
power of the people generally.” 

The average meat bill per person in 1922, 
according to the estimates, was made up 
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of 61.4 pounds of heef, 7.3 pounds of veal, 
5 pounds of mutton and lamb, and_= 76 
pounds of pork. 





PASSING OF MILTON F. WILLIAMS. 


One of the best known characters affil- 
iated with the meat packing and allied 
industries passed away on February 8, 
when Milton F. Williams, president of the 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 
Company, died at St. Louis, Mo., after an 
iliness of 18 months. Mr. Williams: went 
to St. Louis over 50 years ago, starting 
in as a millwright in a small machine 
shop. He was widely known as the in- 
ventor of the hinged hammer principle of 
crushing, grinding and shredding. He had 





THE LATE MILTON F. WILLIAMS. 
a Wide acquaintance among the manufac- 
turers of the country, and always took an 
interest in anything which had to do with 
the advancement of industry. He was one 
of the earliest associate members of the 
American Meat Packers’ Association. 

He is survived by a widow, three sons— 
Milton Judson of Chicago, Arthur F. of 
Clayton, Oliver J. of San Francisco—and 
a daughter, Mrs. Edgar M. Carson of St. 
Louis. 
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ARMOUR LEATHER SHOWS PROFIT. 


The Armour Leather company, in its an- 
nual report covering the fourteen months 
ended Dec. 21, shows net profits of $1,971,- 
942, after all charges, without including its 
70 per cent interest in the earnings of the 
Eastman leather company, which had one 
of its best years. In its 1921 fiscal year 
Armour Leather had a loss of $7,564,197, 
and in 1920 a loss of $4,313,654. 

In analyzing the betterment in the earn- 
ings the report shows a gain of $765,000 
for the six months ended Aopril 29, 1922. 
a gain of $790,561 in the six months ended 
Oct. 28, 1922, and a gain of $416,359 in the 
two months ended Dec. 30, 1922, indicat- 
ing a material inctease in the rate of im- 
provement toward the close of last year. 
The total of these gains, with $26,725 from 
“adjustment of assets,’’ which applied to 
the deficit of $11,887,850 accumulated in 
the years 1920 and 1921, brings the deficit 
down to $9,879,182. 


——— Se ——__ 


CINCINNATI ABATTOIR SETTLEMENT. 

By agreement of attorneys an order was 
recently entered in the Common Pleas 
court at Cincinnati for settlement of the 
affairs of the Cincinnati Abattoir Co. by 
the receiver, Charles Strebel. It is be- 
lieved the creditors of the company will 
realize from 50 to 75 per cent of their 
claims when this settlement is completed. 

The settlement does not affect the per- 
sonal suits which the receiver of the abat- 
toir company filed some time ago against 
General Michael Ryan and Joseph Ryan 
on claims alleged to be due for money ad- 
vanced them and the Ryan Soap Co. It 
does not affect, either, the suits by the 
Fifth-Third National Bank against mem- 
bers of the Ryan family and other direc- 
tors of the Abattoir company on alleged 
guarantees for money loaned the company 
by the bank. 


o—_——_— 
ARMOUR FIRE SPRINKLERS WORK. 
Newspaper reports regarding the recent 
fire at the Armour plant at Omaha erro- 
neously stated that on account of the 
intense cold the water tanks had frozen 
and rendered inoperative the interior 
sprinkler system of the plant. The fact 
was, however, that the sprinkler system 
was not frozen. It operated immediately 
at the time the fire alarm was turned in. 
There are no water tanks on the building 
as the tank is on the hill alongside the 
office. It operated for more than five 





hours after the outbreak of the fire and 
it was supplemented by the regular fire 
pumps. 
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A Voice from the Tomb 

A minor feature of the recent national 
convention of livestock producers at Los 
Angeles, Calif., was the resurrection of 
Francis J. Heney, who investigated the 
packers back in 1917, and then was buried 
deep by the voters of California when he 
tried to run for public office. 


Somebody dug him out of the grave to 
make a speech to the livestock men. 
Whether the purpose was to attack the 
packers or the local stock yards enterprise 
Was not clear. At any rate, he did both. 


His attack on the meat packing industry 
consisted of a repetition of his ante-mor- 
tem stump speeches. Evidently news of 
the day has not reached Mr. Heney in 
his mausoleum. He has not kept up with 
the progress of events in the packing in- 
dustry, and he has not heard of the enact- 
ment or enforcement of the Federal Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act. 


His hearers evidently had this advan- 
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tage over him, judging by. the indifference 
with which his remarks were received. 
His appearance was in bad taste, to say 
the least. But it will serve as the excuse 
for nailing down the lid of the coffin with 
a few facts. 


The big packers were pictured as killing 
off competition of smaller packers. °Fig- 
ures recently submitted to Congress by 
the Secretary of Agriculture show that 
the reverse is true. These figures show 
that the five largest packers’ slaughters 
decreased each year from 1919 to 1922 in 
comparison to total killings, while the to- 
tals of the smaller packers steadily in- 
creased. 


These official figures for the fiscal year 
1921—tthe latest comparisons available— 
show that of the total number of cattle 
slaughtered in that year, both inspected 
and otherwise, the so-called “Big Five” 
killed 48.3 per cent, while others killed 
51.7 per cent. Hog slaughters were only 
32 per cent for the five large packers, 
compared to 68 per cent for others. 

The old fiction was repeated about the 
packers fixing hide prices and concealing 
profits in their cattle cost accounting. 
Nothing was said about losses suffered 
during the time that hides dropped in 
value from 50 cents to 10 cents per pound. 
It is the value of the cured hide that is 
considered in figuring costs and profits. 
Profit figures include the returns from 
beef, cured hides and all other by-products 
manufactured to a merchantable condition. 

Manifestly the Heney speech was an at- 
tack on packers and central livestock mar- 
kets. The logic of facts and of events 
may be left to answer both. Since 1902 
there has been no collusion to divide live- 
stock receipts, central shipments, divide 
territory or control prices in any way 
whatever. 

On the other hand, smaller packers have 
gained substantially in their proportion of 
the total business handled, and are con- 
tinuing to gain. ‘The Packers’ Encyclo- 
pedia” gives data of more than 700 such 
concerns in every state in the Union, with 
new ones added every month. Mr. Heney 
in his grave—along with some others— 
probably never heard of “The Packers’ En- 
cyclopedia” or the Wallace packer sta- 
tistics. 

As for the stockyards, the central mar- 
kets where producers find an outlet for 
their livestock at cash prices—these in- 
struments of commerce are regulated by 
law and the regulating authority seems to 
be keeping them in pretty good order. 


At Los Angeles, destined to be a great 


commercial metropolis, a new stockyards 
has just been started. It may or may not 
be significant that since the opening of 
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this market the range of livestock prices 


at tributary country points has narrowed, 
and the low prices received by producers 
who sold on the farm have risen. 


It seems to be a fact that both small 
packers and small livestock producers 
have benefited by the trend of events since 
the time when the voters of California 
interred Mr. Heney. His California friends 
should have let him rest in peace. 


—_~-—_———__ 


Meat Packers and Universities 
With packers and employes crowding 
the largest hall of the University of Chi- 
cago, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
President Herrick of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, and Thomas E. 
Wilson inaugurated the educational plan 
of the Institute which holds great possi- 
bilities for the entire meat industry. 


This first series of general lectures is 
arousing great interest in the industry. 
It will give a survey that will be a splen- 
did basis for any later study in specialized 
technical courses. The subjects them- 
selves have been carefully chosen and 
there have been many requests already 
for the lectures in printed form. Each 
week in telling the story of the lecture 
of the week THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER will give the essential parts of 
the lecture in such a way that its readers 
can get the benefit of the course. Later 
it may be that the lectures will be printed 
in book form. 

Given by experts in the various fields of 
the industry the following are the topics 
chosen: Livestock, the basic raw mate- 
rial of the packing industry; history and 
general economics; the packing plant and 
its equipment; financing the packing busi- 
ness; beef, lamb and by-products opera- 
tions; pork operations; science in the 
packing industry, and the distribution of 
meat products. 

Each of these lecture subjects has been 
carefully selected and has been assigned to 
a leader in the industry who is especially 
well qualified to speak on it. Everyone 
who has been asked to lecture has shown 
keen interest in the whole plan and is ~ 
making a close study in order to present 
results in clear and concise fashion. 

This is a very comprehensive survey of 
the entire meat industry. The interest 
which it has and will continue to arouse 
will stimulate thinking on various prob- 
lems of the industry by presidents of pack- 
ing companies, vice-presidents, depart- 
mental heads, foremen and ambitious 
juniors and other workers in untitled posi- 
tions. It represents in the words of Pres- 
ident Herrick ‘fa new stage in the devel- 
opment of this industry.” 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


[Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and matter on these pages may not be reprinted except by permission.) 


Shrinkage on S. P. Meats 


An inquiry from a Western packer con- 
cerns the accepted trade methods and 
regulations concerning the handling of 
sweet pickled meats out of cure and allow- 
ances accepted in trading. The inquiry is 
as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you please advise if there is dny 
standard ruling in effect at the present 
time governing the shrinkage allowance 
on sweet pickle meats that is recognized 
by the packers in general throughout the 
country? 

The particular points on which we de- 
sire information are: 

First, how long after being pulled from 
the vats are sweet pickled meats allowed 
to stand before being weighed out, and 
what percentage of allowance is made on 
such weights? 

Second, what percentage of allowance is 
made on sweet pickle meats which have 
been in storage in a freezer for a sufficient 
time to have become practically in a 
frozen state when weighed out directly 
from the freezer. 

We would appreciate hearing from you 
in as much detail as possible covering this 
subject. 


We note the inquirer mentions shrink- 
age allowance, while in all probability he 
means drainage allowance, and he inquires 
if there is any standard ruling in effect 
that is recognized by the packers in gen- 
eral throughout the country. 

The answer is “Yes,” and the following 
is a list of S. P. meats and figures showing 
drainage allowance taken into considera- 
tion on sales of S. P. meats, and the same 
figures apply in large packinghouses in 
transferring S. P. meats to the smoke 
house or boiled ham department: 

. P. regular hams, 4% 

. skinned hams, 5% 

. Calas, 5% 

. bellies, 5% 

. boneless butts, 10% 
D. S. meats, *actual 

*Arrived at by a sweeping test. 

In answer to the first question in the 
second paragraph of the inquirer’s letter: 
“How long after being pulled from the 
vats are S. P. meats allowed to stand be- 
fore being weighed out, and what percent- 
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age of allowance is 
weights?” 


made on such 


The S. P. meats are weighed immediate- 
ly after being removed from the vats the 
meats are cured in, and the drainage 
allowance should be shown on load ticket 
on deliveries to smoke house or boiled 
ham department in large packinghouses. 
In selling carload lots of S. P. meats the 
drainage is usually figured when the load- 
ing of the car is completed and the entire 
quantity of S. P. hams loaded in car. The 
proper method of figuring the drainage 
allowance is as follows: 

For instance, one car containing 30,000 
lbs. S. P. regular hams, on which there is 
drainage allowance of 4%. Divide 104 into 
30,000 Ibs., which will give weight of S. P. 
meats after drainage allowance has been 
deducted. In case of S. P. skinned hams 
divide by 105, etc. In the case of the 
S. P. regular hams cited above, this will 
give weight of meats after drainage is 
deducted of 28,846 lbs., or drainage allow- 
ance of 1,154 lbs. 


In answer to the second question: 
“What percentage of allowance is made 
on S. P. meats which have been in storage 
in a freezer for a sufficient time to have 
become practically in a frozen state when 
weighed out directly from the freezer?” 

This depends largely upon the manner 
in which the S. P. meats are handled, and 
how long they have been drained before 
being sent to storage or the freezer. A 
great deal depends on whether meats are 
drained on provision racks or piled on the 
floor. Meats drained on provision racks 
will lose the pickle more rapidly than if 
they are piled on the floor, as the pickle 
has an opportunity to drip off the racks 
to the floor and run to the sewer. In 
draining S. P. hams for a few days on 
provision racks preparatory to freezing, 
the shrinkage should run about 2%. 

Further, in regard to S. P. hams de- 
livered to the boiled ham department: If 
the S. P. hams are not strictly mild cure, 
non-pumped hams, it is necessary to soak 
them a given length of time, depending 
upon the number of days in cure. They 
are to be soaked in warm water at a tem- 
perature of 110 deg. F. The warm water 
penetrates the ham and forces the pickle 
or cure out, and the amount of pickle or 
cure lost in the soaking process is made 
up in the absorption of warm water. The 
S. P. hams are then boned and the hams 
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will shrink about 2% through the boning 
process, in removing the bone, lifting skin 
and removing surplus fat. This represents 
the loss of moisture or pickle in the hams 
during this process. 

We presume the inquirer understands 
that the figures on shrinkage as shown 
here do not represent the full gain in cure, 
but are what the departments and buyer 
are entitled to and are adopted by all 
packinghouses. 


The Chicago Board of Trade recognizes 
these figures. Section 13 of rule 25 in the 
rules, by-laws and regulations of the Board 
of Trade of the city of Chicago, in force 
August 1, 1922, reads as follows: 

“In case of no specific agreement, the 
saltage allowed on bulk meats shall be 
1%; but should the buyer or seller object, 
the inspector shall sweep as many drafts 
as he may consider necessary, and the 
percentage so determined shall be binding 
on both parties. One per cent drainage 
shall be allowed on barreled pork, 4% on 
sweet pickled hams and 5% on _ sweet 
pickled picnics and sweet pickled bellies.” 

The allowance specified in this rule is 
made on the weight of cured meats taken 
directly from cure. 

The shrinkage on cured meats while 
freezing is difficult to determine, and the 
inquirer should be governed by tests to 
determine the actual freezer shrinkage, 
which should be deducted from the recog- 
nized allowance when such product is 
shipped. This freezer shrinkage varies 
with the temperature in which the prod- 
uct is held and the length of time in such 
temperature. 

“The Packers’ Encyclopedia” contains 
the complete Board of Trade rules on pork 
cuts, as well as a complete chapter on the 
curing of pork cuts. THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER of November 18, page 26, 
also contains a lengthy article on this 
subject. 


~~ 


AVERAGE WEIGHTS OF PORK CUTS. 

In the February 3rd issue of THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER a reply was 
given to the question of a Northwestern 
packer concerning trade customs in the 
delivery of hams, bellies, etc. 

At that time he was referred to the 
official regulations of the Chicago Board 
ot Trade, definitions and illustrations of 
the various pork cuts and tables of av- 
erages as appearing on pages 79, 87 and 
89 of “The Packers’ Encyclopedia,” to- 
gether with further interpretations of av- 
erages, etc. 

For the further information of the in- 
quirer the following explanation as to 
trade customs regarding range and average 
on delivery of hams, bellies or carcasses 
is given: 





Referring to the second paragraph of 
the inquiry, in which he states: “Hypothe- 
cating the proposition, we might sell a 
parcel of ten to twelve average bellies. 
Will the customs of your trade require us 
to fill the order with bellies none of which 
weighs less than ten pounds nor more 
than twelve pounds, or will we be per- 
mitted to load bellies as high as fifteen 
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pounds in weight and as low as eight 
pounds, maintaining, however, the average 
of the whole lot within ten to twelve 
pounds?” 

In 75 per cent of the sales made he 
would find no objection to the latter, but 
with critical buyers the former weights— 
maximum 12 Ilbs., minimum 10 Ibs.— 
would be the best course to pursue. How- 
ever, it is policy to issue a confirmation 
before shipment is made, and in this con- 
firmation specifiy first the average, and 
then state that the heavy end of the lot 
of bellies are not to exceed 12 lbs. and the 
light end of the lot are not to weight less 
than 10 Ibs. 

This leaves no room for controversy, 
whereas if you specify 10 to 12 lb. average 
in phone conversation or in letter the 
seller would be justified in taking ad- 
vaniage of the terms of sale by going up 
to 15 or 16 lbs. and down to 7 or 8 lbs. to 
strike the average mentioned. The same 
applies to hams. 

In regard to range: For instance, if a 
range of 17 to 23 lbs. were specified, the 
interpretation of this would be that any 
hams running heavier than 23 lbs. or less 
than 17 lbs. would be rejected. Or the 
buyer could reject the whole car, as in 
some cases where the prices drop it is 
very easy to take advantage of a transac- 
tion of this kind and reject the entire 
carload, whereas if the market had gone 
up the buyer would consider it a good 
buy, even if there were a few pieces over 
and under in weight. 

Regarding carcasses, it is presumed the 
inquirer refers to dressed hogs or pigs. 
It is a good practice to issue confirma- 
tions on the purchases of dressed pork, 
and specify close range in the average. 
And if the terms of the sale are not lived 
up to, this gives buyer the opportunity of 
making claim according to valuation of 
heavy or light end included in the speci- 
fied delivery. 


ee cere 


NANES ON MEAT CONTAINERS. 

Rules regulating the use of names on 
meat product containers in explaining the 
official regulations of the U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry have been issued ‘by 

Dr. J. R. Mohler, chief of the bureau. In 

a circular letter, No. 1164, Dr. Mohler 

makes several important points which 

will be of interest to packers. This letter 
is as follows: 

To Inspectors in Charge of Meat Inspec- 
tion and Proprietors and Operators of 
Official Establishments: 

Referring to B. A. I. Order 211 (Re- 
vised), Regulation 17, Sec. 1, Par. 1, and 
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A Rendering Sensation 


Publication in THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER of 
the new Harding rendering proc- 
ess—or dry cooking process, as 
the inventor prefers to call it— 
seems to have created a sensation 
in the trade. Inquiries concern- 
ing it have poured in from all 
over the country, both to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
and to manufacturers of render- 
ing equipment. 

An Eastern machinery manu- 
facturer writes: “Il have been 
deluged with inquiries since your 
article appeared. It is great 
stuff !” 

A well-known Middle West 
manufacturer writes: “Since this 
article came out our inquiries 
have doubled.” 

Packers and renderers evidently 
keep a close watch on THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER for 
new developments. THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER will 
be glad to provide all possible 
information concerning the vari- 
ous systems of rendering now on 
the market, and invites inquiries 
and comments from its readers, 
both renderers and manufacturers 
of rendering machinery. 











Sec. 2, Par. 1, which provide that imme- 
diate or true containers shall bear the 
true name of the meat or product con- 
tained therein, it should be observed that 
a coined or fanciful name, which does not 
in itself serve to identify the product to 
which it is applied, will not in future be 
acceptable as the true name of the prod- 
uct within the meaning of the regulation 
cited. Illustrations of such a name may 
be found in the terms “Camping Delight,” 
“Luncheon Spread,” “Breakfast Tasties,” 
“Noontime Relish,” “Luncheon,” etc. 
However, no exception will be offered to 
such a name when preceded by a qualifica- 
tion indicating the character of the prod- 
uct, such as “Pork Camping Delight,” etc., 
or the application of the coined name im- 
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mediately followed by a prominent state- 
ment of ingredients arranged in the order 
of their percentages. In the absence of 
either of these qualifications the coined 
name should be accompanied by the state- 
ment “a meat food product,” or a similar 
acceptable statement. 

By reason of long and common usage 
certain ‘terms such as “Cooked Specialty” 
and “Minced Roll’ have become generic 
or well established trade names. There- 
fore no objection is offered to the use of 
these terms without qualification, as true 
names of products prepared as heretofore, 
without the addition of cereal, similar sub- 
stances, or excessive water. The term 
“Baked Loaf’ or similar term, is regarded 
as a true name of a product to which it is 
properly applicable. 

In a number of instances cloth bags 
bearing unqualified names of the character 
referred to in the first paragraph of this 
letter, and containing chopped or com- 
minuted products, have been approved 
in the absence of a specific classification 
which would serve to differentiate between 
such coined names and generic or estab- 
lished trade names referred to in the sec- 
ond paragraph of this letter. 

Supplies of approved containers on hand 
bearing such coined names, and which in 
other respects conform to existing require- 
ments, will be permitted to be used pend- 
ing the submission of information as to 
the approval number of such bags, the 
quantity on hand and the length of time 
it will take to exhaust the supply. Before 
new supplies are prepared sketches or 
proofs prepared in conformity with the 
requirements outlined, should be submitted 
for approval. 

The foregoing supersedes any rulings 
to the contrary which may have been given 
in previous correspondence, and in case 
of doubt as to the scope of the ruling, 
inquiry as to proposed names, or the limi- 
tation of those previously approved, should 
be submitted to the Washington office 
through the inspector in charge. 

The foregoing ruling does not apply to 
meat food products in animal casings, the 
labeling of which is amenable to Regula- 
tion 17, Sec. 9, Par. 3, or to compounds 
which must be labeled as prescribed in 
Regulation 17, Sec. 9, Par. 9. 

J. R. MOHLER, 
Chief of Bureau. 


~—— 





What are the yields in cutting car- 
cass beef, New York or Philadelphia 
style, compared to the Chicago 
method? Ask THE BLUE BOOK, 
the “Packer’s Encyclopedia.” 
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Export Demand and Home Market Bear Storage Stocks 


In spite of the fact that cold storage stocks show some increase over those of the previous month, export 











trade conditions and the lack of a very strong home market for some commodities have not allowed the accumula- 
tion of stocks to the extent that is usual at this time. 

Lard is not accumulating as fast as it should normally at this time of year because there is so much going 
for export. Never before has there been quite the situation that exists as to lard. Europe simply has to have 
lard. Germany and other countries find American fats an absolute necessity, and there is no competing fat as long 
as the price is reasonable. The extent to which Europe takes our lard is seen in the figures for 1922. Out of total 
exports of lard valued at $97,000,000 Europe took $76,000,000. 

On the other hand some cut meat stocks are accumulating, due to no home market. As an example, among 
the sweet pickled meats is S. P. skinned hams. On January 31, 1923, there were 6,780,216 pounds in storage at 
Chicago. But this was only about one-quarter of the amount in storage last year January 31, when there were 
24,515,188 pounds. 





























Storage Stocks of Pork and Lard 
MONTHLY JAN.1916 TO DATE 
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The figures on which this chart is based are the official reports of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The total includes D. S. Pork, S. P. 
Frozen Pork and Lard. 


COLD STORAGE STOCKS COMPARED. 1920. 1917, 


Pork, 



























































(At the first of each month.) (At the first of each month.) 
The actual figures of cold storage stocks Feonen 5. P. D. s. a Total Fronan ay D. 8. -_ Total 
a ; Ini Ss por por por ard, stocks, = por pork, rd, stocks, 
of pork and lard in the United States at lbs. Ibs. —ibs.. ~—sIbs. sb. Ibs. lbs. Ibs. ~—sibs. sb. 
the beginning of each month, 1916-1922, ol —_ < a. nod 7 — _ 0008 4. ae, li ~ ed oe. 
, ° . om ed.om ed.om ed.om ed.om e 0. ed.om. ed.om ed.om ed.om e 
000’s omitted, on which THE NATIONAL January ..... os a83 279,467 262,620 62,614 880. 252 January ok - soe Ht - 20. oe ,01T - 
» ‘ . February ....106,076 337,238 332:848 97,649 73,411 ‘ebruary .... 208 728,963 
PROVISIONER’S chart is based, are aS March ©.....! 132,095 369,026 402/229 111,975 1,015,325 March ...... 63,352 378,847 259,059 88,460 789,718 
follows: a eee 148,922 361,973 457.745 132,993 1,101,633 April ....... 64/996 362,931 2341396 65,779 727,502 
wc MAY. <snaneece 144,453 353,864 462,389 141,819 1,102,525 ) Zo - 74,728 281,236 219,819 61,640 637,423 
1923. Sane 6. .200%e0 156,963 371, 593 430,782 152,307 1,111,645 Jume ........ 77,534 403,185 213,802 72,365 766,886 
(At the first of each month.) “anaes < 169,616 403,719 408,681 193,316 1,175,332 RT 91,562 412,810 224,813 95; 197 824,382 
Frozen S. P. D. 8. Total August ......161,804 389, 896 381, *398 191.581 1,124,559 August ..... 96,648 408,704 231,905 112, 249 844,506 
pork, pork pork, Lard, stocks, September . .129/197 361,381 316,433 170,774 977,785 September .. 72,286 328,943 195,678 102, = 699,079 
ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. October ..... 87,592 295,460 233,389 109,258 725,699 October ..... 39,767 252:152 143,319 69.9: 505,167 
000s 000s 000s 000s 000s November ... 67,148 254,838 150,812 47,329 520,127 November ... 25,347 pee eet 110,652 37, Oo 365,978 
omitted.omitted.omitted.omitted.omitted. pDecember ... 60,007 252,270 114,400 36,683 463,360 December ... 23,504 204.907 150,882 44,367 423,660 
et ee B ,214 376,053 119, — 47,705 615, 017 1919. 1916, - 
February ...119,427 155,594 411,804 55,780 = 3,178 
Jenuary..... 49'520 252'062 108'880 46.714 4571176 January ..... 61,539 302,763 359,254 104,274 827,880 frepranvy 22” Gn's76 Ses'bee ion'cee Sateee | Gaavae 
February .... 71,711 282,070 128,067 60,555 542,403 February ... -104,708 392,260 471,747 138,353 1,107,068 March pion 88,604 350, 750 226,91 111.897 778,161 
March ...... 85,136 320,796 139,358 61,258 606,548 March ...... 128,897 435,197 435,661 125,410 1,125,165 = | eee 88'344 35 $51, 051 206,703 97'237 748,385 
ee Scccuce 98,233 346,815 144,772 85,445 675,265 April ....... 142,189 431,714 430,205 112,469 1,116,577 May ...21.7: 77812 337.464 202'392 108°731  726°399- 
~ Agee 103,966 347,552 142,018 95,882 689.418 May ........ 139,205 434,671 425,411 112,409 1,111,696 June (111.77: 83'195 326183 206'008 85'113 700°499 
June cccccce 114,149 363,229 157, 468 123, 670 758,516 Bee: asveneem 144,212 440,989 402,652 83,096 1,070,949 July i aE a me: 82571 Qh >” » 202'088 87127 731.086 
.. see 128,577 392,854 186,215 154,826 862,472 July ........ 155,263 422,387 381,736 92,182 1,051,518 August ... 85.845 850,57 0 205/251 95/991 737,657 
ee Pe 117,821 386,785 179.940 143,521 $28:067 August ..... 131,137 384,764 366, au 100,478 982,926 September “*) 633420 303,399 183,194 82/028 632 041 
September .. 84,819 368,833 166,331 118,272 727,356 September .. 90,510 341,724 338,270 87,947 858,451 October ..... 38,851 251, *004 40. 71.570 
October ..... 54,122 312,164 123,238 75,156 565,156 October ..... 61,417 297, 702 332, 738 76,456 768,371 November . 23,988 209; 061 118,958 5 ¥ 408, 936 
November ... 31,277 278,159 85,741 36,727 431,904 November. ... 47,271 239,719 281,930 66,036 634,956 December ... 32° 015 251, 519 142° 858 58,950 485,342 
December ... 34,347 301,388 82,551 32,455 450,741 December ... 44,864 226,893 242,224 49,147 563,128 i cenad : ’ 
1921. 1918, NEW INVOICE FOR PARAGUAY 
January ..... 93,990 294,993 144,997 59,319 593,293 January ..... 41,663 209, 003 252,934 54,539 618,139 eae . . vi 
Sareaty ~~ ose 316. = os we “549 Joye February .... 61/659 322/004 341,422 59,310 784,395 Packers interested in making shipments 
arch ......208, 3 848 a ee 72104630 369.014 402.734 65.355 941,733 of any sort to Pa rs r 
April... 219,964 367,553 255,390 128,614 971,521 April... tees SOR SIE GORILE SOi50S LOGREDE Cec tt etre ne and out 
May Eee 201. ast 352,587 247,239 150,984 958.057 °C gmmianena 117,786 406,191 471,809 103,878 1 1,099,159 r ura ; in on jon cs ee a — 
ee e « ,1 6: : BER: onesenke 1 ,795 1 1,116,076 orm of consular invoice which must be 
i - 182,799 366,928 249,804 205,878 1,005,400 July ........ 117.976 372,347 402,549 107,871 1,000,743 & re ti 4 
August ..... 150,048 339,327 231,364 194.952 915.691 ‘Au cont aS 108,220 365.941 370.203 1021411 °946.775 used in connection with all such exporta- 
September "100.723 S21.139 20x02 140.071 777.334 September. a ee See) coe, See te eee ee ae ee 
ctober ..... . . 9, 1823 552, October ..... 46, y . , ai y 
November’... 38430 212/388 108°401 491093 408°312 November 1., 36,968 231186 247194 76124 Sy1422 PC Obtained from any Paraguayan consul. 


December ... 37,326 220,815 96.345 41,911 396.397 December :.. 34,750 242'976 283,002 81,676 642,404 in the United States. 
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Allarticles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces. 
pork and beef by the barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


Trading Quiet—Futures Firmer—Hogs 
Steady—Hog Receipts Liberal—Exports 
Fair—Domestic Consumption Large. 


The product market during the past 
week has shown rather moderate changes 
developing some strength the past few 
days with a fairly active speculative inter- 
est in the future market but on the 
advance considerable selling developed, 
affected by the liberal movement of hogs 
and predictions of continued liberal move- 
ment. Receipts last week at the seven 
leading markets were 563,000, against 524,- 
000 last year. The receipts for the week 
were 80,000 less than the preceding week. 
Packing showed some decrease during the 
week with a total at some points reported 
at 721,000 against 658,000 the correspond- 
ing week last year. Since November 1 the 
packing amounts to 13,582,000 hogs, against 
9,661,000 last year. This increase is equal 
in round figures to an increase of about 
688,000,000 Ibs. of product, compared with 
last year, but total stocks on December 31 
were only 153,000,000 Ibs. more than last 
year. 

Small Increase in Product Stocks. 


The comparative figures of product 
stocks on February 1, 1923, compared with 
January 1, showed an increase of 117,000,- 
000 lbs. The total product stocks of all 
product on February 1, including beef and 
lamb, amounted to 929,000,000 lbs., against 
685,000,000 lbs. a year ago, and an average 
for five years on February 1 of 1,159,00uU 
lbs. The increase for the month was not 
heavy, considering the large packing, while 
the total shows a decrease of 231,000,000 
lbs., compared with the five year average 
for February 1. This is in face of the 
enormous packing which should have re- 
sulted in a very huge increase in product 
stocks if consumption had not increased. 


Exports are also large. The exports for 
the past week were 30,530,000 Ibs. of lard 
and 19,364,000 lbs. of meats. The exports 
of lard were roughly the product of about 
900,000 hogs, and the enormous amount of 
lard going out, readily explains the fact 
that the total stocks of lard in the country 
on February 1 were only 55,780,000 lbs. 
against a five-year average of 88,013,000 


lbs. The stocks on February 1 were only 

about two weeks’ exports of lard, and re- 

flect the enormous outward movement. 
Increased Domestic Consumption. 

The increase in domestic consumption 
of products of all kinds is reflected in the 
report which has been issued by the Bu- 
reau of markets, giving the figures for the 
production of animal products during the 
past twelve months based on the expected 
slaughter. 

Analysis of these figures shows the fol- 
lowing results in thousands, excepting on 
the question of dressed weights (000 
omitted). 

Meat Production in 1922. 


Hogs— Ly 1922. 
Inspected slaughter., number... s 








Average dressed weight. Ibs.... 3. 1 172.8 
Product stocks, Jan. 1, Ibs..... 593,299 457,176 
Total produc cn ae | a 6,746, 835 7,447,736 
MN TR ciate kes cek See ene 2), ee) Jwemeesins 
ERY SUES; WOGsa << 6.5 scat s 7,904,912 
| Ee erie 1,496,769 
Stocks, Dec. 31, Ibs........... 462,636 615,017 
WD  vinie ca asda’ sosc0,s o's.9:3,04 2 ,102, 193 2,111,786 
Comsumintion, WS. ...45.2.006 5,238.75 17 = «5,793,126 
Cattle and Calves- 

Inspected slaughter, cattle and 

MN I 505, a screrdigraincces ace 11,416 12,859 


Average dressed weight cattle, 
| EOS Sine Serene ae aree 

Product stocks, J: 

Production, Ibs. 

Imports, Ibs. 

Total supply, 

oo a Pree re eicer 








Stocks, Dee. 31, 

eg enor Pr rane 302,236 

Comm Ons TOR 6S Sve oc ccs 4,296,027 4, 849, 544 
Sheep— 

Inspected slaughter, number.. 18,001 10,929 

Product stocks, Jan. 1, Ibs.... 4,528 6,444 

Production for year, Bt 418,292 

ps aS ee 25,395 

Total supply, IDs... ..6s6.cie. 23,494 

Exports, lbs. Rpg "64.101 

Stocks Dec. 31, 6,444 





| A Sean acre 70,545 

Consumption, Ibs. 452,949 
Total Consumption— 

Hog products, Ibs............ 5,238,757 





Cattle and calves, lbs......... 4,296,027 

RS IEEE oo oie a8 baad teenies 452,949 

RITTER, oc 400)s 0:8) 4 6:0) caterer gcxcéce 9,987,733 923 

The increase in the total consumption for the year 
of all products was 1,073,190,000 Ibs., or about 10% 


German Livestock Situation. 


A report on the German situation of 
livestock and the imports and demand for 
foreign needs, gives some light on the 
large shipments which have been going on 
to that country during the past two 
months. This report says that the num- 
bers of all classes of live stock show a 








drop. There were 16,309,000 head of cat- 
tle at the close of 1922, or 3 per cent less 
than at the end of 1921, and about 12 per 
cent less than in 1913. 

Hogs numbered 14,682,000 or 8 per cent 
less than the preceding year, and 35 per 
cent less than in 1913. Sheep decreased 
6 per cent since 1921 numbering 5,566,000, 
but increased 12 per cent over 1913. In- 
creased slaughterings of oxen, cows, hogs, 
sheep and horses during the last quarter 
of 1921 and the first quarter of 1922 be- 
cause of poor fodder crops in 1921 are 
given as one reason for the decreased num- 
bers of live stock. Slaughterings during 
the second and third quarters of 1922 are 
reported to be about equal to those dur- 
ing the same period in 1921. 

Imports of fresh and prepared pork dur- 
ing the five months May to October, ex- 
cluding August, totaled only 17,795,000 
pounds compared with 45,465,000 pounds 
during the same period in 1921. Bacon 
and ham imports totaled 29,960,000 dur- 
ing the 1922 period, compared with 45,- 
642,000 pounds in 1921. Imports of fresh 
and prepared beef increased from 22,704,- 
000 pounds in 1921 to 32,760,000 pounds in 
1922, but were not enough to offset the 
decreased imports of other meats, the De- 
partment of Agriculture says. 

PORK—Firm tone prevailed in the east, 
with demand fairly good, but the west- 
ern market was quietly steady. Mess at 
New York was quoted at $27@28, family 
$30@32, and short clears $21.50@28.50. 
At Chicago mess pork was quotable at 
$24.50. 

LARD—Domestic demand was fairly 
good everywhere, but export interest was 
limited. Prime western at New York was 
quoted at 12.05@12.15c, middle western 
11.85@11.95c, New York City 11144@11%c, 
refined to the continent 12%c, South 
American 138c, and Brazil kegs 14c. Com- 
pound at New York in car-lots was held at 
13@13%c, and less than 5,000 lbs. 134@ 
13%c. At Chicago regular lard in round 
lots was quoted around 11c, loose lard 
.95 under May, and leaf lard 104% @10%c. 

BEEF—The market was dull but firm 
with mess at New York $15.50@16, packet 
$17@17.50, family $19@21, and extra India 
mess $32@34; No. 1 canned roast beef 





is sensitive to all temperature variations. 
uniform temperature without further attention. 
and conserve the time and labor of your employes. 


Exact Temperature Control Essential to Proper Hog Dehairing 


By keeping the temperature in the scalding tank at an unvarying and proper 
degree you will eliminate mutilation or cutting of the skins. 
to allow the water to get too hot by hand regulation. 


Powers Automatic Thermostatic Regulators 


These automatic machines keep the temperature at the proper degree. 
heat with unvarying accuracy because the thermostatic bulb which is immersed in the water 
Powers Regulators are simple to install and insure 
They protect the quality of your product 


It is an easy matter 


They control the 





Flexible Tube —> 







{Adjustment > liable. Accurate. 


of 40 degrees. 


{eam > applied. 





{\ Thermostat Bulb in steam supply. 





The Powers Regulator 
No. 11 


Entirely automatic. Re- 
Can 
be set for any desired 
temperature and varied 
at will within a range 
Easily 
Put ther- 
mostat bulb in liquid to 
be controlled and valve 
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$3.25, No. 2, $2.45; sweet pickled tongues 
$55@65 per bbl. 
— Ta 


GERMAN PORK PRODUCTS IMPORTS. 

Exports of pork and pork products from 
the United States to Germany, by months, 
in 1921 and 1922 are reported as follows 
by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics: 
Lard and 
Neutral Lard 


Bacon, Hams 
and Shoulders 












1921: Pounds Pounds 
en So dis ans bauke 10,384,251 18,460,492 
a Cree 2,134,594 30,419,670 
March sei satin geome be le 1,761,028 23,786,830 
OS ares pt 949,432 10,082,420 
DE < wheeso¥enusanessoe 3,900,206 11,846,875 
ee en 6,300,735 30,057,599 
SL. tin acvathnheSenees 8,960,813 26,733,728 
August .. 5,580,269 43,545,890 
ee Ty 9,898,928 54,519,441 
| UR Sore 2,925,006 15, 58 
OR Scans a cnsecad 448,160 6,253,562 
ee ee 1,051,106 9,411,125 

Dc kina pu snes te 54,294,528 = 280,506,788 
22: -_- 
ECT CTT TE 2,658,547 18,916,867 
February eins ts ... 5,706,769 30.189. 272 
DE. Gsassicndenessnne 3,838,398 25,140,886 
CD Wvihscbvasshnce nti 2,375,633 6,768,803 
Dl chcnksachadkeeeaee 3,676,856 8,274,769 
ESS ae 3,294,545 18,191,801 
DE, birvcees<e 8,577,061 21,402. 829 
J TR 9,610,039 23,172,908 
September 2,748,297 16,587,334 
October 36,828 23,194,111 
Ce ECC e 14,168,067 
December 


1,281,280 
etal 34,779,424 207,289,978 
Pork canned 
and pickled. 


Totals 


Pork, fresh. 








1921: Pounds Pounds 
January 4,679,680 210,388 
February 923,533 94,799 
March 1,800 
April aes. | "© *nebegaces 
ae 474, 22.0 0 
June 306,420 26,096 
DP inka wcvto0cse eee ee 4,109,004 747,148 
August bie a exh esa Oe 1,910,055 207,126 
September .. aS SP 33,721 257, GO4 
NS rer rete ee 45,500 
ee eet ree ee ee 36,100 

Meta: ...5.54......05.) BERR 1,648,561 

1922: 

DRE. esp et hn 6eones  eotonns 30,200 
February veeee ee wih eeaewe 94,207 
a ee aN She bs 21,861 95,350 
EE owiehe 25,80: 
a cntets 85,300 
SOMO .02.- 

DE Saeener aes 

August .......... 

September 





October 
November 
December 


220,978 
40,994 


Totals 


COWS. BULLS. 

1921: Number 

May S82: 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 








Totals, 36,025 
1922: 
January .. 
February 
March 
April 
May . 
=a 
July : 
September 
October 


May-December 


1,917 





Totals, Jan.-Oct 


OXEN. 
1921: Number 
May : 348 
June... . i C76 
July 1.894 
August 
September 


October 
November 
December 


192,020 




















Totals, 
1922: 

Januaty 38 826 
February 7,054 
March 10,757 
April 11,484 
eer rrr 3,198 
June 4,414 
ST, -sccikenbansh6s #OSKE> 5,121 
September 2,786 
October 3,187 

Totals, Jan.-Oct. -... 10.374 86,827 

Beef, fresh. Beef, prepared. 
1921: Pounds Pounds 

et Gente eae séc5206) eee 65,171 
De saveaeiurd ae 141 75 
DE Sikwcnsessss 382 
| ccivshisn +s om 3,306,900 2 
Re 5, +0s0es saxon 2.691.596 275,575 
ers . 1,663,812 321,431 
ET sisascsweise me 827,166 184,084 
December. ...0.22sssccce 3,245,833 222,003 

Totals, May-December 27,022,665 3,645,967 
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1922: 



























ET FOO ee 1,333,783 
ae 1,150,140 
me 6 <sts facceciss ane. 
EE ap cn Go lk obs 040 ol 10,718,765 
RY nt si sin ke s tar sve 8,291,280 9 
DN Cw b ss xine aoe 3a eek 4,940,288 9 
Dako he caedea . 11,964,364 313,274 
Bente <1 6 act ..s 3,275,815 533,293 
ee 1,771,617 492,287 
Totals, Jan.-Oct. ... 48,170,686 4,782,880 
Pork, fresh. Pork, prepared. 
1921: Pounds Pounds 
BN, Anat suena ds tesnbe aces 4,746,504 2,081,363 
NS ai ce Oe ais i 3,083,574 3,540,588 
er rey Peres 3,306,459 6,468,517 
Pe 4,137,152 3,331,437 
September ....... 2,870,389 9,136,303 
SR reser bo 3,406,107 6,825,221 
TS an ae ek we 1,839,077 4,387,374 
oe” ee ee 2,382,952 4,839,979 
Totals, May-December 25,772,214 50,610,782 
1922: 
Se ey eee 1,413,590 1,930,348 
as eS 2,055,349 1,698,203 
mee 1,519,631 2,106,936 
i 1,103,182 1,560,857 
1,005,959 1,778,892 
1,433,431 2,041,019 
DEN De teed us pues 3 hehe 1,611,563 2,114,873 
PORE. ope ose csny 608,249 2,782,426 
ee ae en oe 1,225,978 3,192,261 
Totals, Jan.-Oct. 11,976,982 19,205,815 
BACON, HAMS. 
1921: Pounds Pounds 
en? nsaues 64,595 
errr ee 391,757 
| RR Sa 164,463 
August “ 1 95,018 
September ...... 2.67 162,920 
October 2 352,956 
Noveinber 153,220 
December ...... 121,914 
Totals, May-December 66,773,807 1,506,843 
1922: 
January 244,270 
cc ET ere 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July nas 
Ee 





October 
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BRITISH PROVISION MARKET. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, England, Feb. 10, 1923. 

The market on American hog products 
has again been very slow this week, with 
prices again marked down, but at the 
lower quotations buyers are taking more 
interest. The demand is mostly of a 
hand to mouth character, but the orders, 
although small, are more numerous and 
encouraging. This, im conjunction with 
lighter shipments looked for both consign- 
ment and c. i. f., owing to the low basis 
of prices obtaining here, tends to make. 
the market more stable. 

The principal demand this week has: 
been Cumberland cut and Wiltshires, but 
most of the business that has been done 
has been at low prices and below the 
quoted figures. Hams have a disappoint- 
ing sale, and all shoulder cuts are in very 
poor demand. 

Lard on spot keeps steady with a good 
regular consumptive demand all the time. 
The long bacon market is a shade steadier 
this week, and although at the moment 
there is not much encouragement to say 
so, we feel inclined to predict that a gen- 
eral improvement in the position is pos- 
sible in the near future, especially if sup- 
plies are curtailed, as the lower retail 


prices now quoted are expected to stim- 
ulate the demand. 


%, 
so—_— 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS. 





















































as PRE ——— Exports of provisions from the Atlantic and Gulf 
Totals, Jan.-Oct. $3,297,022 1,214,075 ports for the week ending February 17, 1923, with 
Se comparisons: 
ARGENTINE MEAT IN FRANCE. PORK, BBLS, ei 
- Se ee : ’ 
The Banco de la Naci6n has issued a re- Week Week Nov. 1, 1922, 
port on the trial shipment of meat from ended Feb. ended Feb. to Kel, 

. = ° . 1923 8, 1922. 7, 1923 
Argentina to French ports, which Bave —wnited Kingdom.... a 402 big 4 
that institution an excellent return on its Continent .......... 1 | Saari ee el 7.457 
investusent. Having a lot cf 1600 steers TH OMe Cant Amer. oneness aeons Ba. 
left on its hand in repayment of a loan to — Other countries eas "970 
a Santa Fé raiser, the directorate decided Total : ea ee 
to have them slaughtered at a local frigo- ka mec it : 2 bik 
‘ifico and to export the meat to France on er ee ee eee 
rl d , “ United Kingdom.... 7,291,100 11,615,000 183,304,200 
the bank’s account. This was to be in Continent’ ......... 6,936,500 1,992,000 60,663,850 
t ray j : j e Se. and Cent. Amer 5.500 
a _— of a trial Au a pt yo th West Indies......... 1,753,400 
directorate in its dealings with future p ow. A. Colonies, 15.000 
cases of the same nature. Other countiies..... 454,700 

%lae ar a6 ni eepeeter ree Tihs, fa ny age eee 
Placed on board the steamer at this port Motels ss; 2.5 58:5. 14,25 ),600 13,607,000 246,306,650 
the shipment cost $69,372; to which were LARD. LBS 
added freight and other expenses. The United Kingdom.... 3,654,756 _ 6,827,869 95,373.28 
meat was sold in Paris for $202,783, which, Continent ......... 16,988,677 12,421,336 162,878,7 
: . 44 ai , Pag = a en Cr. A kk 6 ace ek ene 41,675 
added to the $57,460 paid by the frigorifico Wo Snag Rigen OSCE Rt 9 844°000 
for the by-products, gave the bank a net B.N. A. Colonies... ....... 00 ceeehuee 40,000 
profit of $29,557. RS NI 8.5 sn. 5 olan danny) Nae ece wim 76,400 
The average weight for each carcass is ae eet eee 29,648,833 205 262. 754.196 
given as 302 kilos. of meat, and the by- RECAPITULATION OF THE EXPORTS.- 
preducts averaged $31.40 per head: The Pork, Bacon and 
in i i i , From—— Ibs. hams, Ibs. Lard, Ibs. 
directorate point out in their ee eo 6 eee 863 9,137,600 17,015,833 
at the present time the operation wou RR oT ee ... —2/416,000 ° 23288'000 
prove even more profitable, as the average cooente pie.aia on sn eis ois hee 128/009 
Re i ay : MRUEIMORE © 6 . ois a pean essen . 5,000" 
price is now 2.50 to 2.60 francs per Kilo., aS gt John, NL Bl! 2674000 1,216/000 
against 2.29 when the shipment was sold. mda ded wi 
eee MEO, MOOK 25.055 sens es 863 14,250,600 20,648,833 
Previous ‘week. ......+... 1,212 17,441,700 16,130,474 
NEW YORK LARD EXPORTS. Two weeks 21'560,000 61447-0093 
Exports of lard from New York from ~~ Reet abacege eg Rg y 5 
. + - @ . AO are ve summary 0 in ‘ezate exports, S., 
February 1 to February 20, 1923, according trom lor. 1 wat ate ae i 
to unofficial reports, were 44,573,729 lbs.; now 1922 to 1923. 1921 to 1922. Increase. 
: : . eeuhe et ae d Se CER eT 468,400 1,669,600 
tallow, 80,000 Ibs.; greases, 2,117,000 IbS.5  jpicon und hams, ,.246.306,650 14917991544 96.507,106 
and stearine, 120,000 lbs. 7S. Ee ae a 262,754,196" 199,962,327 62,791,869 
: L : 7 ——- | C li P 
F . A te Froduct 
ILTER-CEL ell u 
‘ TRADE MARK REGISTERED US PAT OFFICE . ~ ‘ q 
for Fat and Oil Filtration P 


ing costs. 


Celite Products Company 





Improves clarity, secures better keeping qualities and reduces operat- 
Write for complete information given in Bulletin 
New York, 11 Broadway 
Monadnock Bide. 


K-40. 


Chicago, 53 W. Jackson bled. San Francisco, 
Celite Products Ltd., Montreal, Oue., Canada 











CABLE ADDRESS BYDUCTSCO. 





Packing House By-Products Co., Inc. 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 
The wide experience of our personnel is always at your service on 
the selling of your by-products of every description; as is also our 
thorough practical knowledge on manufacturing and grading. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE AND SOAP 


TALLOW—A stronger tone featured the 
tallow market, prices advancing to 8%c 
bid, with moderate sales at that level fol- 
lowing the active absorption at lower 
levels by soap interests the past few 
weeks. Offerings were materially lighter, 
aud with many well sold ahead, the dis- 
position was to go slow, and to anticipate 
some further upturn. Buyers were not 
reluctant in following advances, but 
strength was in evidence in all competing 
products, and with the European and 
South American markets firm, confidence 
appeared to have been restored. 

At Liverpool Australian choice tallow 
was quoted at 42s 3d, and good mixed at 
40s, the former showing an advance of 1s 
9d within a week, and the latter a gain of 
nearly two shillings in two weeks. At the 
London auction 1,035 casks were offered 
and 965 casks were sold, prices 6d lower. 

At New York prime city was quoted at 
8%%ec nominal, special loose 85%c nominal, 
extra at 8%c bid, and edible 93%c nominal. 
At Chicago packers’ prime was quoted at 
9@9%4c, packers’ No. 1 at 8%@8%c, and 
edible 94 @9%6c. 

STEARINE — A _ quiet trade, but a 
stronger market, featured stearine this 
week, and while there were sales at the 
close of last week of oleo at 10c New 
York, the market was reported a half 
cent higher this week, with oleo selling at 
10%ec for export. Offerings appeared 
light, and the strength in tallow helped 
the market somewhat. At New York oleo 
was quoted at 104%@10%c nominal, and 
lard stearine 13%@13%c nominal. At 
Chicago oleo was quoted at 9%@10c and 
lard 13@13\c. 


OLEO OIL.—The market was dull and 
steady, with extra at New York 13%c 
nominal, medium 10%¢ nominal and lower 
grades 10c nominal. At Chicago extra 
was 123%4@13c. ; 








SEE PAGE 41 FOR LATER MARKETS 








LARD OIL.—The market was firm but 
quiet, with a more or less routine demand 
and with the strength in the lard situa- 
tion. At New York edible was quoted at 
$1.10@1.15 per gallon, extra winter $1.05 
@1.07, extra $1.02@1.03, extra No. 1 at 
98@99c, No. 1 at 95@96c, and No. 2 at 
92@938c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—The market con- 
tinues firm with supplies light and offer- 
ings limited. At New York pure is quoted 
at $1.02@1.04 per gallon, extra at 97@98c, 
No. 1 at 92@94c, and cold pressed at $1.32 
@1.42. 

GREASES—There was no pressure of 
offerings of grease the past week, east or 
west, and with demand fair, the undertone 
was firmer, with the strength in oils and 
the better feeling in tallows. At New 
York yellow and choice house were 84@ 
8144c, white 9@9%c, and choice white 10% 
@10%ec. At Chicago the market was 
steady with a fair demand, with house 
8@8%c, brown 84%4@B8lec, yellow 8%@ 
85%c, and choice white 94%4,@9%c. 


——4——_ 


MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 
Recent inspection changes in the federal 
meat inspection service are reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry as 
follows: 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Meat Inspection Inaugurated.—*Swift & 
Co., River Falls street, Andalusia, Fla.; 
*Southern Packing Corporation, Whaley 
road (mail: P. O. box 338), Orangeburg, 
S. C.; *Walter Brown & Sons, Inc., 923 u 
street, N. W., Washington, D. C.; *The 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 141st 
street and Southern boulevard, New York, 
N. Y.; *The New Zanesville Provision Co., 
Walnut and Pearl streets, Zanesville, O.; 
*Farris & Co., Enterprise street west of 
Stockton, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Meat Inspection Extended.—Armour & 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., to include Anglo- 
American Provision Co.; *Swift & Co., 
New York, N. Y., to include The G. H. 
Hammond Co. 

Meat Inspection Withdrawn.—Keystone 
Instant Food Co., Inc., Danbury, Conn; 
E. A. Stevenson & Co., Inc., Boonton, N. J. 





*Conducts slaughtering. 


a. 


DANISH HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
The reports which have been received 
from the various co-operative slaughter- 
ing houses in Denmark indicate that the 


‘number of hogs slaughtered during 1922 


has been considerably increased in com- 
parison with 1921, says Assistant Trade 
Commissioner H. Sorensen, Copenhagen, 
in a report to the Department of Com- 
merce. The total number slaughtered in 
1922. is 1,800,000 hogs, as compared with 
1,400,000 during 1921. 

In spite of this large increase in the 
pork production during 1922, it is still far 
below that of the pre-war years when the 
annual number of hogs_ slaughtered 
reached as high a figure as 2.5 million. It 
is expected, however, that as the number 
of sows has been greatly increased during 
1922 the pork production during the cur- 
rent year will be appreciably greater than 
during last year. 





Packinghouse By-Products Markets 


Blood. 
Chicago, February 21, 1923. 
Blood has been rather scarce particu- 
larly in Chicago this week. There have 
been practically no trades, and $5.00 has 
been paid for ground blood, while $4.85 
has been paid at River points. 


Unit ammonia. 
I aces oo: eas oe Al Sine gm magne, pene A ale earee $4.90@5.00 
Crushed and ungrotnd.........ccccececeee 4.75@4.85 


Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 
The market undertone has been easier 
this week. Prices have been a shade low- 
er due to the fact that the big buyers 
have withdrawn and are cleaning up their 
own accumulation and their own produc- 


tion. 

Unit ammonia. 
Ground, 11% to 12% ammonia............ 4.90@5.10 
Unground, 10 to 11% ammonia........... 4.75@5.00 
Unground, 7 to 9% ammonia.............. 4.50@4.65 


Fertilizer Tankage Materials. 

The Chicago market has been fairly 
quiet and the Eastern markets have been 
a little lower. This has been reflected 
here and anyone holding tankage for feed 
is shipping to Chicago. Tankage as far 
east of Chicago as Pennsylvania is being 
sent here rather than to New York. 

Unit ammonia. 
High grade, ground, 10-11% ammonia....$4.45@ 4.60 


Lower grade, ground, 6-9% ammonia..... 4.25@ 4.35 
High grade, ungrpund...............+.+. 4.15@ 4.35 





Medium grade,’ ungrodund...........-.... 3.75@ 4.00 
Low grade and country rend., unground.. 3.75@ 4.00 
I ooo 80s ke ween go chan s cadies cyhaa m 3.90@ 4.00 
CB RNP eee rir eee ee Re 3.75@ 3.85 
Grinding hoofs, pigs’ toes, dry........... 45.00@47.50 


Bone Meals. 

The market is pretty well cleared up 
except some accumulations which are be- 
ing held because some persons expect a 
better market for the fall. 


Per ton. 
Taw PORE WEA . oe oc ccccssccscscseccs oeQoeOaaoe 
oss vias cease ood ie cece 25.00@27.00 
HOGRMEOE, WEEOUNE x. cc kik cseieicck ne ceees 20.00@ 24.00 


Cracklings. 

Cracklings have been steady this week. 
The market in the East has been a little 
firm. Beef cracklings have sold at $1.00 
a unit. Buyers are taking care of require- 
ments and there is no likelihood of a 
boost for a few months. 

Per ton. 
Pork, according to grease and quality. .$60.00@80.00 
Beef, according to grease and quality... 45.00@55.00 


Glue and Gelatin Stock. 

Jaws, skulls and knuckles are easier. 
Junk bones are still strong at $31.00, as 
there is a good demand. Sinews, pizzels 
and hide trimmings are very inactive. 


Per ton. 
DENN aah fee av bord ie ced c/a mae Bete $35.00@ 40.06 
Dapsele. © te SRI SERINE. 06 oo cee hoc scents 90.00@ 95.0 
Rejected manufacturing bones.......... 47.50@ 50.00 
ool a) a ere nnmE. ke 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles..... 36.00@ 38.00 
Junk and hotel kitchen bones.......... 26.00@ 30.00 
Hog, calf and sheep bones............ 28.C0@ 32.00 
Sinews, pizzels, and hide trimmings... 18.00@ 21.05 


Mfg. Bones, Horns and Hoofs. 
These have been pretty strong. The 
market has been steady for strictly export 
trade, and all round has been so good that 
some of the bigger packers’ supplies are 
contracted for up to August. 





Per ton. 
De OM oc. cc sa orane re.cek tie 6 ce $235.00@255.00 
I ee ee ee en ee err 175.00@225.00 
Oe Sennen e ee eal 100.00@150.00 


NIE atta ate yi fons: oiactea adh clataigia ts Sana uibiaele co 35.00@ 40.00 
Hoofs, black and striped, unassorted.. 45.00@ 50.00 
Hoofs, white, unassorted.............. 60.00@ 70.00 
Round shin bones, unassorted, heavies 70.00@ 80.00 
Round shin bones, unassorted, lights.. 60.00@ 65.00 
Flat shin bones, unassorted, heavies.. 60.00@ 65.00 
Flat shin bones, unassorted, lights.... 50.00@ 55.00 
Thigh bones, unassorted, heavies...... 60.00@ 65.0 
Thigh bones, unassorted, lights....... 50.00@ 55.00 


Hog Hair. 

Demand for hog hair has continued 
steady. Coil dried winter processed has 
sold at 3@3'c f. o. b. production points 
and 6@7c for winter processed. 

Pig Skin Strips. 

The market has been about steady with 
a fair amount of trading. No. 1 tanner 
stock sold at 6c per lb., with No. 2’s and 
3’s going for gelatin purposes, if govern- 
ment inspected and frozen, at around 4%4c¢ 
lb. basis Chicago. 


oe 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, February 22, 1923.—Ground 
tankage sold at New York this week at 
$4.40 and 10c, which shows the market is 
in a little better shape than last week 
when sales were made as low as $4.25 
and 10c. There is only a fair quantity of 
tankage on hand and there is some ques- 
tion as to which way the market will turn 
within the next few weeks. It probably 
will depend somewhat as to whether the 
feeding situation improves. 

Nitrate of soda is firm because English 
exchange has advanced a few points. 
Some of the importers have advanced 
their prices slightly. 

The demand for sulphate of ammonia 
continued for domestic and export and 
the producers are pretty well sold up for 
the next few months. There is practically 
no re-sale material available due to weath- 
er and poor shipping conditions; the East- 
ern fertilizer manufacturers have not been 
able to make very heavy shipments of 
mixed fertilizer up to date. 





THE NATIONAL 


International Trade in Vegetable Oils 


(EDITOR’S NOTE.— A _ general 
the whole vegetable oil industry throughout 
the world is something that has not been 
made for some time. Last week the third 
installment of a comprehensive article on the 


survey of 


subject appeared on this page. The fourth 
and final installment appears here in_ this 
issue.) 


Dutch Vegetable Oil Trade. 

Table G shows the trade of the Nether- 
lands in vegetable oil materials during 
1909 to 1913, from 1919 to 1921 and nine 
months of 1922. 

The character of oil materials imported 
into the Netherlands has not changed con- 
siderably since pre-war years except for a 
decided decline in imports of soya beans. 
Copra, peanuts and rapeseed are the prin- 
cipal materials imported. Since 1920 an- 
nual imports of copra have exceeded aver- 
age annual pre-war imports. 

TABLE G—TRADE OF 
VEGETABLE 


THE NETHERLANDS IN 
OIL MATERIALS. 

1909-13. 1920. 1921. 
(5-yr. aver.) 


1922. 


Kind of Oil (9 mos.) 





















Imports: (gross tons) 
Rapeseed 47,467 25,863 14,741 19,971 
Sesame * 21,678 3,633 3,384 
Cottonseed . Ps oe . oe 
Soya bean $31,831 3,696 2,039 
Peanut 54,632 23,637 28,785 
Copra ... cae . 88,766 87,262 114, 
Palm kernel 48,368 13,015 1, 
Total imports ...... 271,064 175,151 165,606 186,386 
Exports: m of 
ee ee 15,414 1,445 3,088 926 
Sry eee 61 3 79 
SERENE a sencosnses " J Se Oe 
Soya bean ’ 
rrr eo 
Sn 6snepewece 
Palm kernel 
Total exports 2,333 
peseu 107,008 84,053 





Net imports 


*Not reported separately. 

+Three-year average, 1911-15. 

Imports of vegetable oils into the Neth- 
erlands which during the years 1919, 1920 
and 1921 were very heavy have in. the cur- 
rent year dropped below even the pre-war 
average. Exports of oil, on the contrary, 
have tended to increase, so that the Neth- 
erlands, which both in pre-war and post- 
war years had been a substantial net im- 
porter, has now become an important ex- 
porter of oil. 

Table H shows the trade of the Nether- 
lands in vegetable oils from 1909 to 1913, 
from 1919 to 1921 and nine months of 1922. 


Importance of United States. 


The United States is a large consumer 
of both vegetable oils and animal fats but 
its production of the two far exceeds do- 
mestic requirements. Its importance in 
the vegetable oil field is due to the produc- 
tion of cottonseed, which prior to the war 
was the source of from 90 to 95 per cent 
of the total vegetable oil produced in this 
country. Table I shows production of 
cottonseed oil in recent years. 









TABLE H—TRADE OF THE NETHERLANDS IN 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
1909-15. 1920, 1921. 1922. 
Kind of Oj) (5-yr. aver.) (9 mos.) 
Imports (gross tons) 
Cottonseed . 17,920 8,712 3,213 
Peanut »225 3 6,217 
Sesame 292 
 cekewss 48 
Oe eer 226 
Patent 14 
Dn ctbhes>ebsseneveee 143 
Ph avebdgans sae 3,222 
Palm kernel 2,115 
ROME. Gecdsscineaces 1,666 
Soya bean 23,753 
Total imports . 69,121 116,402 118,685 40,909 
Exports 
oe es PPT ere Eee 175 2,448 7,210 402 
Peanut 8,290 3,885 8,087 6,654 
Sesame 626 2,510 2,091 1,350 
Olive 176 16 19 8 
Mapeseed .........-. 930 3,492 1,191 2,055 
SPE CETET TEE 1,049 19 63 56 
Sn Steer aie ° 231 163 330 
alm .. a 8,144 75 454 32 
Palm kernel . * 3,970 3,794 1,980 
Coconut 3.942 57,391 63,413 56,248 
ee ere ee ee +298 11,949 20,173 9.941 
Total exports . 23,630 85,986 106,638 79.036 
Net imports . 45,491) 30,416 12,047 $28,127 


Not reported separately. 
*+Three-year average, 1911 15 
yNet exports. 





American Exports and Imports. 

During the war large quantities of ori- 
ental oil and oil materials which formerly 
went primarily to Europe were shipped 
to the United States. In 1917 as a result 
of the production of oil from such im- 
ported materials, production of cottonseed 
oil constituted but 60 per cent of the total 
output. During 1918, the year of maxi- 
mum imports, net imports of oil materials 
amounted to 258,000 tons and net imports 
of oil to 313,000 tons, while during nine 
months of 1922 net imports of oil declined 
to 92,600 tons. 

Exports of cottonseed oil, which always 
make up the bulk of American oil exports, 
declined from an average pre-war total of 
121,000 tons, and 113,000 tons in 1921, to 
21,000 tons exported during nine months of 
1922. 
TABLE | 


PRODUCTION OF 
OIL, IN 


CRUDE COTTONSEED 


THE UNITED STATES. 
Production 
‘(in gross tons) 
640,804 
‘Of 


~ 


‘alendar 








*Eleven months. 

Table J shows the trade of the United 
States in vegetable oils from 1910-14, 1917 
to 1919, 1921 and nine months of 1922. 

Decline in American Trade. 


The decline in American trade in vege- 
table oils since the peak in 1918 has been 
due to several factors, among which are 
recovery since the war of European oil 
crushers, adverse exchange rates, reduced 
production of-cottonseed due to ravages of 
the boll weevil, and heavy production of 
hog products which largely supplanted 
vegetable products in the export markets 
and reduced the consumption of lard sub- 
stitutes in the domestic market. 

The operation of the American tariff on 
vegetable oils has also in the opinion of 
many tended to limit foreign markets for 
American oil and to make it easier for 
Europeans and other oil producers to com- 
pete with the American product in the in- 
ternational market. The chief foreign pur- 
chasers of American vegetable oil have 
been the Netherlands, United Kingdom, 
Italy, France, Germany and other Euro- 
pean countries, and the recovery of their 
domestic crushing industries has naturally 
lessened their requirement for the Ameri- 
can product. 

Exports of Lard Substitutes. 

Exports of lard substitutes which are 
manufactured in this country chiefly from 
cottonseed oil, and exports of soap and 
oleomargarine, have fallen below the pre- 
war volume of exports and in the aggre- 





Ho! for Hot Springs! 


The 27th annual convention of 
the Interstate Cotton Seed Crush- 
ers’ Association will be held at 
Hot Springs, Va., on May 2, 3 
and 4. The Rules Committee will 
meet there on April 30 and May 1. 
The famous Eastman Hotel will 
be the convention headquarters. 

This is the first time the Asso- 
ciation ever has met at this fa- 
mous resort. Are you preparing 
to go, and combine business with 
pleasure? If so, notify Secretary 
Robert Gibson, 201 North Texas 
Bldg., Dallas, Tex., and you will 
get further interesting informa- 
tion. 
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gate now amount to probably less than 75 
per cent of the trade in 1921 and about 
one-third of maximum annual exports. 
European manufacturers of soap and 
similar products manufactured from low- 
priced vegetable oils are in a better posi- 
tion to market their products in foreign 
markets than are American manufacturers, 
while improved refining methods make 
possible broader substitution of inferior 
for higher priced oils, such as cottonseed 
oil, in the manufacture of edible products. 
TABLE J--TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
_ 1910-14, 1919. 
(ovr. aver.) 
(gross tons) 


1921. 1922. 
Kind of Oil (9 mos.) 


Imports: 










[PL + venak opines 24,172 125,475 84,695 70,796 
(GA ees 43,302 12,418 Me cae was 
Olive for 

purposes 946 1,862 3,493 
Olive, edible 30,215 22,192 19,436 
Palm X 18,669 10,337 16,597 
Palm kernel 47 861 1,064 766 
NES ibis win 939 0% 2 68,773 1,348 724 
ee ,63 3,739 3,193 3,516 
EO ccaishadavns ; 87,414 7,716 6,506 

Total imports ..... 102.791 348,505 132,705 121,834 

Exports (domestic and 

foreign) : 

J. err es er 165 56,508 4,509 
Cottonseed ...... Peery 121,193 86,314 112,747 
Olive for mechanical 

EEE +5 . ee 
Olive, edible ......... 33 217 8S 23 
| SS ee $12 1,980 954 430 
RAE See 56 118 172 719 
oe ee F112 2 3 76 
eer eer § § * 1 
OS ree ee +4) 20,334 1,096 487 
SO ens anes a 6 oa oer 8,804 2,864 1,964 1,844 

Total exports ...... 130,420 168,327 121,536 29,237 
Net imports ..$27.629 184,178 11,169 92,597 


*Not reported separately, 
7Three-year average. 
§$Less than one-half gross ton. 
tNet exports. 
Present European Oil Status. 


In so far as the general European posi- 
tion can be judged from net imports of oil 
materials, it appears that the United King- 
dom has lost much of the wartime gain 
and is now not far from the pre-war level. 
France, whose supplies were curtailed dur- 
ing and after the war, has regained its pre- 
war position. Germany, which suffered 
most, has made great progress but is still 
far below its pre-war level. The Nether- 
lands, on the other hand, seems to be the 
only important country which has _ in- 
creased its net imports of oil materials. 

European net imports of vegetable oils 
show a heavy decline as compared with 
the pre-war average. This is largely due 
to the drop in British takings, which are 
now less than half the pre-war level. The 
Netherlands has shifted from a net im- 
porter to a net exporter of oil, while 
France and Germany, formerly net export- 
ers, are now net importers. 

Decreases from the prewar volume of 
European trade in edible vegetable oils 
may be accounted for partly by the com- 
petition of low-priced American pork and 
pork products in European markets. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, 
more than 689,000 gross tons of American 
pork and pork products were exported 
from the United States, principally to 
Europe, which was 248,000 tons more than 
average annual pre-war exports from this 
country. 

Under the circumstances above outlined 
the current demand in foreign markets for 
American vegetable oils and their prod- 
ucts is limited. In the domestic market 
the foremost competition which cotton- 
seed oil faces is from lard and other ani- 
mal fats; in foreign markets it meets not 
only with these but also with the output 
of European vegetable oil crushers. The 
future of the industry depends largely on 
its ability to lower costs of operation to 
a point where this competition can be suc- 
cessfully met. G. F. E. 


o—_— 





NEW HAMBURG MARGARINE CO. 

A new margarine company has recently 
been organized at Hamburg, and is called 
the Altonaer Speisefettfabrik A. G., Altona, 
near Hamburg. 
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Market Quiet—Prices Strong—Commis- 
sion House Trade Mixed—March Liqui- 
dation a Factor—Refiners Supported 
Distant Months—Cash Trade Advices 
Mixed. 

Operations in cottonseed oil futures on 
the New York Produce Exchange _ the 
past week were rather limited, the holi- 
day interrupting business somewhat, and 
while trade was very mixed, and _ not 
large, the undertone was decidedly strong, 
and the news somewhat more friendly, 
but the advances were kept in check by 
an absence of any broad commission 
house demand. The feature since the 
close of last week was undoubtedly the 
surprising consumption in January of 
about 233,000 bbls., some 60,000 or 70,000 
bbls. more than looked for, as indicated 
by the Government Report. 

The figures upset the calculations of 
thosé working for lower’ levels, and 
brought about a more bullish sentiment, 
with particularly more confidence shown 
in quarters where the leading long inter- 
est exists. 

Explaining Heavy Disappearance. 

It was extremely difficult to get a satis- 
factory explanation of the heavy disap- 
pearance, the only claims being that dis- 
tribution to southern consumers was 
much greater than generally supposed, 
but the figures were so much above ex- 
pectations that in many quarters there 


was a disposition to discredit them, and 
a howl set up that the government should 
require those furnishing the statistics to 
make sworn statements. 

One leading refining interest supported 
the market aggressively and was talking 
much higher levels, while other refiners 
were on both sides, and commission 
houses with southern connections were 
mainly favorable to prices. The local ele- 
ment continued to fight the advances, 
and at times sold freely, but the offer- 
ings were readily absorbed, with but 
minor reactions. Liquidation in the March 
position assumed larger proportions, with 
delivery day approaching rapidly, but the 
bulk of the March oil was taken by ring 
traders, who sold the distant months 
against it, expecting the March-May and 
March-July difference to narrow, while 
some of the March bought was reported 
for a local operator who, it was said, was 
heavily short of May, and intended tak- 
ing March oil in on contracts, and _ re- 
tender in on May delivery later on. 


Prices Helped by Conditions. 

Conditions outside of the oil market, 
which have an indirect bearing, helped 
prices somewhat the past week, cotton 
selling into new high ground for the sea- 
son, while the lard market was stronger, 
with the hog movement more moderate 
and lard supplies very light. The _ U. S. 
cold storage stock of lard was officially 
placed at 55,780,000 Ibs. as of February 1, 


against 48,808,000 on January 1, and 61,- 
202,000 lbs. on Feb. 1 last year. 

Slaughtering of hogs for the week 
ended February 17 was estimated at 721,- 
000 Ibs., against 811,000 the previous week 
and 658,000 the same week last year, and 
ee for the winter season to 
date were 13,582,000 hogs against 9,661,- 
000 last year. Particular emphasis was 
laid upon the fact that employment was 
more general throughout the country, 
and that the disposition had been to 
underestimate the purchasing power of 
the country. 

Crude oil remained a ten-cent market, 
but operations were on a limited scale, 
and while at times it was-difficult to buy 
crude oil at ten cents, at other times it 
was difficult to sell at that figure. Com- 
pound was advanced to 13@13%ec, ac- 
cording to brand, in car lots, which com- 
pared with prime western lard, New 
York, at 12.05@12.15, middle western lard 
at 11.80@11.90, and city lard 11144@11%c. 
At times there was some improvement in 
cash oil demand, but compound in the 
east was a slow sale, while southern de- 
mand was reported fairly good, but the 
trade has been so misled by advices as to 
cash business that the disposition is to 
ignore the reports entirely. 


January Oil Consumption. 
Consumption during January was ap- 
parently 233,000 bbls., against 194,000 the 
previous month, and 193,000 in January 
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last year: consumption for the six months 
was apparently 1,395,000 bblis., against 
1,271,000 the same time last year, an in- 
crease of 124,000 bbls. The visible sup- 
ply, reducing seed to crude and crude to 
refined, was figured at 1,062,000 bbls. on 
a basis of 300 lbs. of crude oil to the ton 
of seed, and a nine per cent refining loss, 
compared with 1,143,000 bbls. the previous 
month and 1,207,000 bbls. Feb. 1 last year. 
However, the crush of oil thus far has 
averaged 304 lbs. to the ton of seed, and 
the refining loss has been about seven 
per cent, which would indicate a visible 
supply of about 1,078,000 bbls. 

The difference in the visible stocks is 
not worth talking about, but the one sur- 
prising feature is the fact that the crush 
has averaged 304 lbs. per ton, whereas 
refiners stated earlier in the season that 
their seed was turning out up to 315 Ibs. 
of oil in some cases. 

The inference to be drawn is that the 
seed has not come up to expectations. On 
the basis of the seed receipts to February 
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1, which were 14% larger than last year, 
it would appear as though between 500,- 
000 and 700,000 tons ot seed were still 
to be received from the farm, and calcu- 
lating on the smaller amount, another 
381,000 bbls. of oil is yet to come in sight, 
or a total, visible and invisible, of 1,443,- 
000 bbls., which, if a necessary carry- 
over of 600,000 bbls. is deducted, would 
leave but 141,000 bbls. monthly for the 
last six months. At the same time, sight 
must not be lost of the developments at 
the end of last season, when the pros- 
pective small carry-over was materially 
offset by the early optimistic outlook for 
the cotton crop. 

COTTONSEED OIL.—Market transac- 
tions: 


Thursday, February 15, 1923. 


—Range— -—Closing—, 

Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 

Dc. ooo a Rae pase Ce | eee 
ee peepee kh «ay oe wes 
_ fo re 800 1106 1084 1081 a 1084 
| a a a beaw:. calae aces) ee Gee 
I eee 4100 1136 1117 1117 a 1118 
SNE PE 6 ues ‘see ieee aos) Oe Bee 
Lae eee 1300 1158 1135 1134 a 1136 
es a oe bh win walker ee ae 
ee ee 900 1153 1125 1130 a 1131 


Total sales, including switches, 9,700 
Prime Crude S. E. 975—9871%. 
Friday, February 16, 1923. 

--Range— -—Closing—, 

Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 





LS ee ge ee 

On nos ae ees ks Aes ce 
_ i See ee 1200 1101 1088 1100 a 1102 
eee ee rarer err rn: | ce we kbs 
NN Pee 4600 1135 1122 1183 a 1135 
=e Suva kets) Sass ee ee 
LC ee 4600 1153 1142 1152 a 1154 
OT a ee 200 1150 1150 1152 a 1155 
BO. cess ise 1300 1145 1139 1149 a 1152 

THE EDWARD FLASH CO. 
29 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY 


BROKERS EXCLUSIVELY 


VEGETABLE OILS 
In Barrels or Tanks 


Hardened Edible Cocoanut Oil 
COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New Yeork Preduce Exchange 








Total sales, including switches, 21,500 
Prime Crude S. E. 975—1000. 


Saturday, February 17, 1923. 


7-Range—, ae 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


Ee pi ee pen ee a 

| A oe er ee 3000 Bh 25.0:3 
fe 400 1116 1115 1112 a 1117 
Oe is: os) GENS RED RS 1115 a 1135 
| 4300 1152 1145 1147 a 1149 
See <8 9:0 ps we atais i Re 
aaa te 1800 1172 1160 11638 a 1165 
ae 1400 1166 1164 1168 a 1165 
oT ee 2400 1160 1152 1155 a 1159 


Total sales, including switches, 16,900 
Prime Crude S. E. 


Monday, February 19, 1923. 


--Range—, -—Closing—, 

Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 

LO") er ccee Seles) Goce ee eat 
a= Ss me re a : 
ees 800 1110 1110 1108 a 1110 
er 6 oats Aad cower eeate 1115 a 1128 
re 7400 1143 1135 1139 a 1140 
ee eee are eer 1145 a 1150 
| a 1800 1162 1155 1156 a 1158 
pA) ae re 1155 a 1157 
ee 1400 1153 1147 1150 a 1152 


Total sales, including switches, 12,000 
Prime Crude S. E. 1000. 


Tuesday, February 20, 1923. 


7-Range—, a 

Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 

BOR ces cacn’ Geoaee cee See B68 
PBR eis Ti ws Mesa sce 1980) B. na: 
AS eee 2400 1112 1110 1111 a 1112 
MNEs obs Shim. Apia ene etl 1115 a 1130 
1" Cee 4600 1140 1138 1138 a 1139 
ee 1143 a 1149 
oo eee 8200 1157 1154 1154 a 1155 
Ps ee, - cena 1153 a 1lo4 
CS See 500 1149 1147 1146 a 1147 


Total sales, including switches, 15,700 
Prime Crude S. E. 1000 sales. 
Wednesday, nanreney 21, 1923. 


ge /—Closing—, 

Sales. ‘Siig. “a Bid. Asked. 

Ses 3 Ais oi tlie 
ED) .5s5ss05- gee Reet ase ; 1100  axae 
oo See 6300 1116 1110 ed a 1112 
Se ee ee ee a 1130 
ee 4600 1145 1140 at a 1143 
eee 1146 a 1151 
i) eee 3900 1164 1158 1159 a 1160 
Bet, Gassanss Seen aees aux 1157 a 1159 
ND Hirao ca nhs amine Gees 1149 a 1152 


Total sales, including switches, 14,800 
Prime Crude S. E. 1000 asked. 
Thursday, February 22, 1923. 
No.market—Holiday. 








SEE PAGE 41 FOR LATER MARKETS. 
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The Procter & Gamble Co. 
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White Clover Cooking Oil 
Marigold Cooking Oil 

Sterling, Prime Summer Yellow 















General Offices: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 











COCOANUT OIL—A moderate interest 
was displayed in the market, and prices 
held very steadily with buyers’ ideas 
slightly below prevailing quotations, but 
with sellers firm in their views. Copra 
held firmly around 5@5%%e ec. i. f. coast. 
At New York Ceylon type in barrels was 
quoted at 916c, tanks New York 8% @8%c, 
tanks coast 8%@8%4c, Cochin type bar- 
rels New York 10@10%c, tanks 9@9%c; 
edible in barrels, New York, 10%4c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Supplies of spot oil 
are very limited, and a fairly good in- 
quiry makes for a firm undertone, but the 
market was more or less nominal. De- 
ferred shipment from the Orient was re- 
ported 10%@10%c asked, sellers’ tanks, 
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| COTTONSEED OILS 
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Union Choice Butter Oil 
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I. X. L. Cooking Oil 
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MILL PRODUCTS — 


Cotton Linters 
Cottonseed Cake 
Cottonseed Meal 





Fulling and Scouring 
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Toilet and Laundry Snowhite 
Gold Dust Washing Powder Fairco 
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f. o. b. New York, duty paid. At New 
York crude in barrels was quoted at 12c, 
blown, barrels, 12%@138c; tanks, N. Y., 
10%c; tanks, coast, 10%c. 

PEANUT OIL—The market continues 
a nominal affair, with domestic supplies 
light and very firmly held, with little for- 
eign oil available, bids of 101%4c c. i. f. 
New York on imported oil failing to find 
sellers. At New York crude in barrels 
was not quoted, tanks, f. o. b. mills 138% 
@l4c nominal, refined, barrels, New York, 
16144 @17c. 

CORN OIL—Offerings from producers 
continue light and the market was strong, 
influenced greatly by the continued 
strength in crude cotton oil. Demand, 
however, was reported quite good. At 
New York crude in barrels was quoted at 
10c; tanks, f. o. b. Chicago, 104%@10%c; 
refined, barrels, New York, 12%@13ec, 
and cases $12.13. 

PALM OIL—With offerings light and 
the foreign market stronger, the market 
was Very firm with a fairly good inquiry in 
evidence, owing to a stiffening in tallow 
values. Lagos spot, New York, was quot- 
ed at 8c, shipments 7%@7%c, Niger spot, 
75¢c, shipment 744c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—A better inquiry 
was in evidence, and the market was 
firmer, but foreign offerings were more 
strongly held, tending to restrict trade. 
Imported in casks was quoted at 85c New 
York. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Demand slightly 
better—market very firm; resales still be- 
low refiners’ quotations, however. P. S. 
Y. New York barrels 124%@12%c, Texas 
bleachable 10%c, Southeast crude 10c 
sales, Valley 10c nominal; Texas 9%c 


nominal. 
—o—— 

CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, February 20, 1923.—Latest 
quotations on chemicals and soapmakers’ 
supplies are as follows: 

Seventy-six per cent caustic soda, 34@ 
4c lb.; 98% powdered caustic soda, 4% 
@454c; 58% carbonate of soda, 2@ 
2%%c lb. 

Clarified palm oil in casks of 2,000 Ibs., 
%4%4@8%e lb.; commercial yellow olive oil, 
$1.20 gal.; olive oil foots, 94@9%c Ib.; 
East India Cochin cocoanut oil, 13c Ib., 
duty paid; Cochin grade cocoanut oil, do- 
mestic, lle lb.; Ceylon grade cocoanut oil, 
10¢ Ib. 

Prime summer yellow cottonseed oil, 
1214@12%c lb.; soya bean oil, 12@12%4c 
lb.; domestic linseed oil, 96c@$1.00 gal.; 
corn oil, nominal, 124%4@12%46c lb.; peanut 
oil, in barrels, New York, deodorized, 15 
@1516c 1b.; peanut oil, in tanks, f. o. b. 
mills, 13%c Ib. 

Prime city tallow, extra, 8%c lb.; dyna- 
mite glycerine, nominal, 17%@18c Ib.; 
saponified glycerine, nominal, 134%@13%4c 
Ib.; crude soap glycerine, nominal, 11%@ 
12c lb.; chemically pure glycerine, nom- 
inal, 181%4@19c lb.; prime packer’s grease, 
nominal, 8%4%@8%c Ib. 
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Statistics of Cottonseed and Products 


The U. S. Bureau of the Census reports cottonseed received, crushed and on hand, 
and cottonseed products manufactured, shipped out, on hand, and exported covering 
the six-month period ending Jan. 31, 1923 and 1922: 

Cottonseed received, crushed and on hand, tons: 


Received at mills* 
Aug. 1 to Jan. 51. 





1923. 
United States .......... ta saigrae a9 dad 0 sw 
I ig cides. se oe See ans bs KORRES 
RN re. «atid §:.cle:.si's :aichalw, sinners sas seew ee paw w wale 
Oe ee 
Louisiana ....... 
EI nse e500 6-0-0. 4-~ save Bab 
I EO REE COLE PEOr a ee : 48 
I aie diacate vs aS 2 4. 0551 4-0'% 84,010 
South Carolina 133,705 
Tennessee ...... 270,570 
0 a or ee ee 919,405 
BS ae Ree rt Pen Crore ree 132,322 

















Crushed On hand 

Aug. 1 to Jan. 31. at mills Jan. 31. 

1922, 1928. 1922. 1923. 1922. 
2,657,537 2,498,679 2,340,656 527,839 414,122 
142,708 172,973 134,802 21,382 11,876 
218,116 195,021 191,128 49,980 28,616 
259,816 . 239,198 45,634 33,968 
93,328 86,256 11,495 6,803 
307,501 266,440 71,978 43,443 
257,980 218,561 44,351 40,282 
151,308 121,285 36,229 33,510 
204,714 195,699 18,272 19,492 
229,663 184,785 75,820 45,974 
701,561 610,820 124,178 128,960 
90,852 91,687 28,520 21,198 





*Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 13,168 tons and 99,821 tons on hand Aug. 1, nor 122,899 tons 


and 83,752 tons resiipped for 1923 and 1922, 


respectively 


Cottonseed products manufactured, shipped out, and on hand: 









Produced Aug. Shipped out Aug. On hand 

Year. On hand Aug. 1. 1 to Jan. 31. 1 to Jan. 31. Jan. 31. 
ee ey NO fais bs so ea ee certo 1923 *6,905,409 759,651,747 696,319,370 *92,128,624 
1922 18,762,794 715,329,212 652,260,972 97,567,392 
Sg aR a 1923 51,36 $591,605,023 | ........ 196,898,312 
1922 63: 555,042,300 = = .cseuces 275,092,150 
Cele O6G Weel, 10NB......2....5...0...5 BE 66,915 1,136,274 1,012,382 190,807 
1922 26,303 1,051,905 824,076 264,132 
I a 5-060 betaine dae de see dansne ee 28,617 726,532 585,850 169,299 
1922 73,280 707,494 600,280 180,494 
Se ere rere 1923 38,929 436,641 390,597 84,973 
1922 124.3 306,953 278,610 152,720 
Hull fiber, 500-Ib. bales................ 1923 34 45,842 52,845 27,339 
1922 30,676 12,074 28,810 13,940 
Grabbots, motes, etc., 500-lb. bales..... 1923 1,428 11,079 9,576 2,931 
1922 6,620 6,504 6,960 6,164 


*Includes 1,041,907 and 8,021,475 pounds held by refining and manufacturing establishments and 2, 
,080 pound: in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 1922, and January 31, 1923 


and 17, 
tIncludes 4,540,745 ard 6,056,106 pounds held by 

other than rejinerics and 

manufacturers of lara substitute, oleomargarine, soap, 
tProduced from 637,212,449 pounds crude oil. 


Exports of cottonseed products for six months ending January 31, 1923: 


not available; 
lbs. 


1922, 56,443,030 Ibs. 


manufacturing establishments, 


387,790 
. Tespectively. 
agents, and warehousemen at places 
and 5,270,998 and 6,781,726 pounds in transit to 
August 1, 1922, and January 31, 1923, respectively. 


Oil, 1923, 


refiners, brokers, 


etc,, 


Cake and meal, 1923, not available; 1922, 178,936 
Linters, 1923, 17,016 running bales; 1922, 64,787 running bales. 








SOUTHERN MARKETS. 


New Orleans. 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Feb. 22, 1923.—Prime 
crude cottonseed oil was 10 cents in all 
directions. Refined cottonseed oil was 
steady. Consumers’ stocks are light and 
good advances are expected as_ replen- 
ished. Eight per cent meal is quoted at 
$44.00; 7 per cent at $42.00. Loose hulls, 
$12.50; sacked, $15.00; all short-on f.o.b. 
interior points. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner. 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 22, 1923.—Crude 
cottonseed oil is quoted at 9% cents bid, 
10 cents asked, but no trading. Forty-one 
per cent protein meal is quoted at $44.50 
to $45.00. Loose hulls, $12.00, Memphis. 


ey ae 

NEW YORK COTTON OIL EXPORTS. 
Exports of cottonseed oil from New 

York from February 1 to February 20, 1923, 

according to unofficial reports, were 1,375 

bbls. 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 

Hog products were very firm at the week 
end owing to renewed foreign buying of 
lard over the holiday, with Germany, 
France and England in the market and 
reports current of sales of 30,000 boxes. 
Hog receipts have been liberal and the 
hog market is weaker. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture placed the per capita 
consumption of lard last year at 14.01 
pounds, against 11.03 pounds for. the 
previous year and 13.01 pounds in 1920. 
Meat consumption is reported at 149.07 
pounds for last year, 143.09 pounds for 
the previous year and 143.02 three years 
age. 

Cottonseed Oil. 
Cottonseed oil was active and barely 


steady. The week’s advances were 
checked by persistent liquidation § in 
March due to fear of deliveries next 


Monday, which is the first March deliv- 
ery day. Sentiment continued very mixed, 
and cash trade moderate. Crude cotton- 
seed is strong at 10 cents bid in the south- 
east, 10 cents sales in the Valley. Firm- 
ness in lard helped the market, but locals 
continue quite bullish. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at Friday 
noon were: March, $11.00@11.09; May, 
$11.41@11.48; July, $11.58@11.60; August, 
$11.56@11.58; September, $11.48@11.50. 

Oleo and Stearine. 
Sales, 10%c; extra oleo oil, 13%c. 


1% 


p——— 

FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, February 23, 1923.—Spot lard 
at New York, prime western, $12.00@ 
12.10; Middle West, $11.75@11.85; city 
steam, $11.50; refined continent, $12.75; 
South American, $13; Brazil, kegs, $14; 
compound, $13.50. 

Liverpool Provision Markets. 





Liverpool, February 23, 1923.—(By 
cable.)—Quotations today: Shoulders, 
square, 57s ($13.45); shoulders, picnics, 


64s ($15.10); hams, long cut, 82s ($19.35); 
hams, American cut, 82s ($19.35); bacon, 
Cumberland cut, 72s ($16.99); bacon, short 
backs, 70s ($16.52); bacon, Wiltshire, 65s 
($15.34); bellies, clear, 97s ($22.91); Aus- 
tralian tallow, 38s 5d@41s 5d ($9.06@ 
9.68); spot lard, 63s ($14.87). 
Hull Oil Market. 
Hull, England, February 23, 1923—(By 
cable).—Refined cottonseed oil, 42s 6d 


($10.03; crude cottonseed oil, 37s 5d 
($8.83.) 
—_—o—___ 2 


7 CENT HOG BEST FOR EVERYONE. 


Strong Hog Market with Dull Product 
Trade Can’t Keep Up. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
James A. Duggan, A. Lowitz & Co.) 


Chicago, February 23, 1923.—The aver- 
age price of hogs is again up around 
$8.25. While the receipts of hogs in Chi- 
cago are not up to normal, the western 
markets have all been well supplied with 
hogs. Nevertheless, prices continue 
strong. 5 

It is rather an unusual proceeding to find 
a strong hog market established in a dull 
trade for the products. Hams are actually 
a drug on the market, and cured hams are 
selling around 15¢ Ib., with the surpluses 
piling up week after week. 

Lard is about the only commodity that 
shows firmness. The exports of lard for 
the last four weeks have averaged over 
25,000,000 Ibs. a week, which no doubt ac- 
counts for the continued firmness in lard. 
It would look as though Europe had been 
fairly well stocked up with lard for the 
present and accumulations will, no doubt, 
g0 on up to August. While there is less 
lard now than there was a year ago at this 
time, by July last year there was over 
100,000,000 lbs. in the western market. 
With the good quality of the hogs that 





are coming over with weights much better 
than last year and a big supply still back 
in the country, there could be a big stock 
of lard on hand again before the regular 
lard season opens, next August. 

Many think the strength in lard is due 
considerably to the actions of the cotton- 
seed oil interests as good buyers. While 
that may be true, the fact that the exports 
have been so heavy, the strength of lard 
could be easily attributed to that cause 
alone. But the exports of lard are not 
likely to continue heavy from now on and 
lard could easily break 1c per Ib. 

We cannot believe that the hog market 
is going to continue holding present levels. 
The condition of the trade does not war- 
rant the present price of hogs. The trade 
on meats is not what it was a short time 
ago and as the spring approaches the trade 
will be duller. Butter, eggs and vegetables 
will be plentiful and cheaper. This will 
have a depressing effect on the meat trade 
and will, no doubt, be reflected in the hog 
market. 

Home consumption of meats last year 
was a life-saver to the producer of live- 
stock. The dropping off of the export 
trade was made up to a great extent by the 
increased home consumption. 

The Department of Agriculture reports 
that 149.7 lbs. of meat was the average 
American supply during 1922, and the total 
consumption was estimated at 16,333,000,- 
000 lbs. The per capita consumption shows 
an increase of 6 lbs. over 1921 and 6% 
Ibs. over 1920. 

The average meat bill per person in 
1922 was made up 61.4 lbs. of beef, 7.3 
Ibs. of veal, 5 Ibs. mutton and lamb and 
76 ‘lbs. pork. 





MEAT SUPPLIES AT NEW YORK. 

Receipts of western dressed meats and 
local slaughter under federal inspection 
for New York City, N. Y., are officially 
reported for the week ending February 17, 
1922, with comparisons as follows: 





Week Week 
ending ending 
Western dressed meats: Feb. 17. Feb. 10. 
Steers, carcasses ...........-- 6,869 8,795 
Cows, carcasses .............. 1,224 1,126 
BGS, GRRONNNCS. fF. 6... c cesses 715 
Wee, CRMION ooo occ iiviece css 8,274 9,295 
Hogs and pigs... 8,375 2,271 
Lambs, carcasses ‘ 24,594 25,911 
Mutton, carcass F 5,934 7,469 
Beef cuts, Ibs. 129,677 138,032 
Pork cuts, Ibs..... 1,472,679 1,199,748 
Local slaughters, Fede 
Co Aer creer 10,067 9,921 
BE EAs sae sere as Bee rar ee 10,686 9,776 
NN ere inten &-Sadidioiare arsaatn a avacete ae 58,420 60,488 
PN die alec wanewae sa renee 32,654 35,511 


MEAT SUPPLIES AT BOSTON. 
Receipts of western dressed meats and 
slaughter under federal and city inspec- 
tion at Boston, Mass., are officially re- 
ported as follows for the week ending 

February 17, 1923, with comparisons: 





Week Week 
ending ending 
Western dressed meats: Feb. 17. Feb. 10. 
Steers, CAVERSHCK 20. cise s sees 1,857 2,056 
CONE: CRNUEENON cae Sentence 1,808 2,284 
Bulls, CAFCASBES ...0-ccceccvece 79 46 
are eee 1,040 739 
pO ere ree eee 11,192 12,871 
Mutton, carcasses ............ 956 1,267 
MI ci ancisie os 0 cne cc BE Su are'e 259,183 294,699 
Local slaughters: 
MIN ina s.5 a (6d orain a oad vielos lo. Rees6-< 1,267 1,377 
Calves;. carcasses ............. 1,877 1,986 
Be, CONGUIIOS 5 ioce ec tivices 4% 21,615 26,043 
Sheep, carcasses .............. 4,899 4,062 
o——_— 





MEAT SUPPLIES AT PHILADELPHIA. 
Receipts of western dressed meats and 
local slaughter under city and federal in- 
speetion at Philadelphia, Pa., are officially 
reported as follows for the week ending 
February 17, 1923, with comparisons: 







Week Week 
ending ending 
Western dressed meats: Feb. 17. Feb. 10. 
Steers, carcasses 2 2,977 
OCOWE, CRTEREIED oes akc tesiivns 52 459 
Bulls, carcasses 3 7 
Veal, carcasses 1,842 
Lambs, carcasses 7,419 
Mutton, carcasses 2,872 
Pork, Ibs. .. 547,388 
Local slaughters: 
Cattle 2,050 
Calves 1,385 
EEE Peer rrr ere 2, 28% 21,848 
_. seer ot irc ; 5,214 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1923. 












: Cattle. Hogs. 
3 | eee tn ae ee 1,000 10,000 
ee: SE an 300 2,000 
NE 60 ot Sas 01ass oid x ae 600 19,000 
St. Louis 400 8,000 
St. Joseph 200 5,500 
Sioux City 1,500 14,500 
St. Paul .. 600 5,000 
Oklahoma City 100 300 
Fort Worth .. 100 800 
Milwaukee 100 400 
ee eee 100 200 
Louisville 100 1,800 
OIE a 5 gp bac 0% sd oe mae 200 800 
Indianapolis .....,...... 200 8,000 
a, See 100 1,500 
QU) | Gee i Seay 300 4,300 
.. . . Sree 200 2,500 
jC CL” San 300 3,000 
Nashville Be Pap ea 100 1,400 
SWINE ic eshte tesa! ecia a |. Baan 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1923. 

. Cattle. Hogs. 
Oy” a ey a ae 21,000 67,000 
a re 12,000 18,000 
ne ae 8,000 10,000 
SAL RR ene eee 3,500 25,000 
MORTON re a d.a:are és saa 4,000 15,000 
MMEEEE, iets cova ee 6 2,000 7,000 
Oe eee 1,500 8,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,200 2,200 
i ee 1,500 1,600 
MEINWRUMOG .. 2... es 100 700 
IN ob o.d'sk ove siuw< 2,800 1,400 
enue dip a avaes 1,400 4,000 
fol, On Bee te 1,200 1,300 
BRGMAMEDOME, -5.0.400.0c4 ce 1,200 7,000 
iyi, |) ae 1,000 5,000 
QUHGUINIEED: 606:5 66-60 cee scies 1,600 7,800 
ee 2,000 14,000 
i ee ee 1,000 7,000 
EY Kk aS Studien dee 600 2,500 
MOMMIES ale 6:50 Cai wwedeces 1,600 500 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1923. 

. Cattle. Hogs. 
CHiCaSO © 6.4 - 12,000 42,000 
Kansas City . 10,000 16,000 
Omaha s 7,500 13,000 
St. Louis 4,000 17,500 
St. Joseph 3,000 8,000 
Sioux City 2,300 9,000 
ie. Joe 2,200 17,500 
Oklahoma City ......... 500 1,000 
i i Se 1,500 1,500 
poe 2 700 3,000 
RIPE GIEE . Gisep Sera so acice ene Bice 600 3,000 
EQUI oS scces da ederes 200 1,500 
WR i 5 sce tVewcenans 600 1,000 
ERGIBDRDONG . oc ccc ccs 1,000 8,000 
ig ere 100 2,000 
oo. en 400 2,000 
Re ee eee 200 2,500 
ee ne a ee 300 2,500 
TENNIS 5 <5 Case ane dese 100 1,600 
po ee nee ne ee 800 400 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1923. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
WIN n5d FaCes aes Sie 9,000 23,000 
| eS a ee ee 9,000 14,000 
pi!) a Sere rae 7,500 14,000 
Bees PRM lard oc. 0'6:4:00/o'a0 2,000 16,000 
a ean 4,000 13,100 
RO cre cransnScqe 2,700 7,500 
| eee 3,300 24,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,100 2,000 
Le 2,000 2,000 
nn, eee 300 1,500 
COU eSciceahied saewess 800 1,500 
FMGMMNADONS ...5 6... ccee 1,200 8,000 
AGU i icc-c cs ocack ve aki 1,500 
A 500 3,700 
WE Sed vettaesecccws 100 1,900 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1923. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
ee eae 9,000 43,000 
a er 4,500 9,000 
EIN er eaisieccé sates. ae aco 1,000 20,000 
ee 1,000 12,000 
WG) MINE sgsic ok ond cece 1,800 9,000 
hoe 2,500 10,500 
OS aaa 2,500 15,000 
Oklahoma City 1,300 800 
A, ere ee 600 2,000 
_ . SF seeeeeee 700 2,600 
Indianapolis ............ 1,000 8,000 
iy) | 1) Ree eee eee eee 2,000 
ae eer cake a races kacied 2,600 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1923. 
Cattle Hogs. 
CNN os cack ore cds cans 4,000 52,000 
Kansas City 1,000 7,000 
MI 15-d. what g Sok teacdoniseai 2,500 24,000 
Me PRONG bites adds ke bee 1,200 22,500 
re IN 8 oe 66 casas 800 10,000 
SN GUE So os oid 6-060. . 1,000 16,000 
Sd. Sa ere 1,300 17,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 900 2,800 
HOSE -WOUON. .. iv caec cece 800 2,000 
CO EP rr 300 1,200 
Is derenicw ccs an 300 700 
Indianapolis ............ 1,000 11,000 
eee ER 4,500 
si ere tree 500. 5,000 
Do) eee eae ee 300 8,800 
o—. 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
The following are the receipts for week 
ending Saturday, February 17, 1923: 





Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Ue: CNG 6 ase ons 3,370 7, Qi 10,074 
oe (| ee 1,311 


Total for week.. 
Previous week 
Two weeks ago..... 











34,299 
36,479 


37,916 





Sheep. 
1,000 


Sheep. 
21,000 
6,000 
14,000 
1,000 


Sheep. 
17,000 
7,000 


Sheep. 
14,000 
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A Good Live Stock Buyer Is the First Profit-Maker 








ORDER BUYERS 
Bob Sundheimer & Co. 


National Stock Yards, Ill. 


Cattle Calves Hogs 
Sheep Lambs 


Local and Long Distance Phones 
Bell, East 814) "Kinloch, St. Clair 886-R 
References 
National Stock Yards, National Bank, 
and our customers 


We buy 
Cattle, Calves, Sheep & Hogs 


on commission 
McMurray & Johnston 


LIVESTOCK PURCHASING AGENTS 
Established 1900 


Indianapolis, Ind. Cleveland, Ohio 














Oldest Hog Buying Firm 
on Indianapolis Market 


C.F. Kramer Co. 


Established 1890 
U.S.Yards, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Buyers of Hogs 
on Commission 


Reference: Live Stock Exchange Bank 


Live Stock KENNETT Buyers Only 


P. C. KENNETT & SON 
Bourbon Stock Yards, Louisville, Ky. 


P. C. KENNETT & SON 
Union Steck Yards, Nashville, Tenn. 


P. C. KENNETT & SON 
Union Stock Yards, Montgomery, Ala. 


KENNETT, COLINA & CO. 
Union Stock Yards, Cincinnati, Ohio 


KENNETT, SPARKS & CO. 
National Stock Yards, E. St. Louis, Ill. 


KENNETT, MURRAY & DARNELL 
Union Stock Yards, Indianapolis, Ind, 


KENNETT, MURRAY & CO. 
Union Stock Yards, Lafayette, Ind. 


weg gh MURRAY & COLINA 
Cc. Stock Yards, Detroit, Mich, 





















J. W. MURPHY 


OMAHA 


Buyer of Hogs 
on Order 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN 
YOU WILL BE PLEASED 


6 COMPETENT BUYERS 
7 ASSISTANTS 


We Handle Hogs Only 


Utility and Cross Cypher 
Any Meat Packer 





Reference: 


Order Buyers 
of 


Cattle Calves 
Hogs Lambs 


Henry Knight & Son | 


Bourbon Stock Yards 
Louisville, Ky. | 


Reference: Dun & Bradstreets 


Hog Buyers 
Exclusively 


WALKER-WATKINS 
National Stock Yards, Ill. 


— References — 
National Stock Yards National Bank 
Drovers National Bank 




















JOHN HARVEY & CO. 
|! Order Buyers 
Cattle Exclusively 


OMAHA, NEB. 
SIOUX CITY, Iowa 


References: 
Live Steck Ration Bank, Omaha 
“* Sioux City 


Utility Cipher 


DENVER REPRESENTATIVES, 
A. W. Hand & Co. 


The National Provisioner 
Keeps you posted on 


Established 35 Years 
The Men and the Markets 
Hog Buyers 
> JANUARY INSPECTED SLAUGHTERS. 
3 x cl u Ss I V e l y Total animals slaughtered under federal 


E. E. JOHNSTON 











inspection during January, 1923, are offi- 
cially reported by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics .as follows: 

Cattle, 745,109; sheep, 1,021,211; swine, 
5,134,029; calves, 351,382; goats, 1,863; 
horses, 196. 


Live Stock Exchange 
East Buffalo, N. Y. 





Inspection of lard were 209,439,440 lbs. 











Compound and other substitutes, 32,233,298 


Coy & Delmore} ™ ti 


National Stock Yards, IIl. hinseeninticnasteanidenene tases 
Successors to Mannion & Coy Total receipts and slaughters at 67 mar- 


Live Stock on piepetnd ss te U0. &:tnuanin OF Rael 
Purchasing Agents 





tural Economics are as follows: 
RECEIPTS AT 67 MARKETS. 


1922. 1921. 
Cattle and calves............ 23,217,088 19,786,794 
All kinds of Live Stock “> pia aig 90 eames 44,067,489 41,100,989 
20 Years Experience in Order Trade 5; TREN Arete Pea SSD a 22,364,475 24,168,032" 
REFERENCES: LOCAL SLAUGHTER AT 67 MARKETS. 


National Stock Yards Natl. Bank or any Cattle and calves............ 13,432,168 11,077,758. 
commission firm established at this point. MEER, x02 50's cRUN SS de hesTa he 4,198,100 3, 79) 8 S 
A See ey ee 10,669,682 12,857,650 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO. 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics.) 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Feb. 22. 

Trading on bovine stocks this week 
failed to respond to comparatively light 
receipts {0 any appreciable extent until 
today. With the exception of the initial 
session when values on butchers’ and 
light hogs slumped 10 to 25c, the hog 
market saw more normal trading than it 


has experienced during the past few 
weeks. Like beef steer trade, fat lambs 
with the exception of choice lightweight 
kinds, sold slowly, but fat aged sheep 
found a ready outlet on most sessions. 

Beef steers recovered somewhat on to- 
day’s market and closed the week un- 
evenly 15 to 25c lower. She stock finished 
about steady, while bologna bulls reflect- 
ed advances of 15 to 25c. Veal calves 
reacted, medium to good grades closing 
25 to 75c lower generally. Light and 
butcher weight hogs showed a 5 to 10c¢ 
decline for the week, with packing sows 
on about a steady basis and pigs selling 
25e higher. 

Choice lightweight wooled lambs went 
to the scales Thursday about steady with 
a week earlier, but heavier wool skins 
and shorn lambs showed losses of 25 to 
50c. Fat sheep brought strong to 10c 
higher prices and feeding and _ shearing 
lambs, in very light sipply, ruled about 
steady. 

The local four-day offering of cattle was 
approximately 2,000 less than the corre- 
sponding period a week ago. Killing 
quality was fairly good in the main, 90 to 
120-day kinds predominating. Top rested 
at $10.25 paid several times for matured 
steers, while a load of long ‘yearlings 
averaging about 1,100 lbs. reached that 
figure today. A comparatively small pro- 
portion of the beef steer and yearling 
offerings was good enough to sell above 
$10 bulk cashing from $8.00 to $9.50. 

She stock was comparatively scarce 
and included many beef heifers of value 
to sell at $6.00 to $7.00. Comparatively 
few light heifers were eligible at $8.00 to 
$8.25, although a few choice kinds in odd 
lots sold upward to $9.5u and above. Fat 
cows were most numerous at $4.50 to 
$6.00, and some having had considerable 
corn were eligible to $6.25 to $6.75. Sev- 
eral lots of well conditioned Kosher cows 
made $7.00 to $7.35. Canners and cutters 
sold mostly at $3.25 to $4.25. Bologna 
bulls climbed, selling upward to $5.25 to- 
day, when the bulk heavies cashed at 
$4.85 to $5.15. Heavy beef bulls draggel 
at and below best bologna prices. Re- 
ceipts of veal calves increased materially, 
and on Thursday most vealers went to 
packers at $11.00 to $12.00, while shippers 
paid upward to $14.50 for their selections. 

Hog receipts at Chicago Monday were 
only seasonal in volume and fell 10,000 
short of the high figure registered a’: week 
earlier. Prices warped Monday from 10 
to 25¢c before a strong demand had fully 
asserted itself, but later values recovered 
a dime. Subsequent daily arrivals. of 
swine were moderate and well distrib- 
uted from day to day, favoring stable trad- 
ing levels. Daily gains amounting’ to 
about 10c on most sessions recovered 
most of the price loss inflicted last week. 
Outside killers . called for about 5,009 
more hogs during the first four market 
days of this week than were taken dur- 
ing the corresponding time a week earlier 
and local killers were also liberal buyers 
daily. On Thursday the bulk of the 240 
to 300-lb. butchers’ cashed from $8.10 to 
$8.20, with most of the 150 to  210-Ib. 
averages going to the scales at $8.30 to 
$8.50. Packing sows sold generally at 
$6.85 to $7.15 and desirable pigs brought 
around $7.75. 

With strictly 


choice light weight 








wooled lambs rather scarce on most ses- 
sions, that kind, sold readily, but heavier 
woolskins and shorn offerings suffered 
price losses of 25 to 50c, due to liberal 
receipts of these kinds. Bovine receipts 
for the first four market days this week 
show a gain of approximately 5,000 over 
the same time a week earlier. Packers 
received about 10,000 directs during this 
time, the bulk of these coming from the 
Denver market. City butchers paid the 
week’s high figure, $15.40, on Thursday 
for strictly choice 82-lb. lambs. Packers 
refused to go above $15.15. Bulk of the 
wooled lambs have sold at $14.25 to 
$15.15, with clipped kinds mostly from 
$11.50 to $12.50. Extreme heavy clipped 
lambs sold down to $9.75, while wool 
skins of comparable weights sold gener- 
ally around the $12.50 mark. Fed yearling 


wethers were scarce and _ sold mostly 
from $12.50 to $13.00. Fat ewes reached 
a new peak when choice lightweights 


cashed at $8.50. Bulk of the desirable 
ewes marketed so far this week went to 
killers at $7.50 to $8.40. Feeding and 
shearing lambs brought up to $15.40 early 
in the week, demand centering mostly 
on lambs carrying good flesh and heavy 
fleeces. 





so—— 


KANSAS CITY. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Kansas City Stock Yards, February 21. 
Monday prices for fat cattle broke 25 
to 35 cents. The market since then has 
held steady at that decline. Hogs broke 
to a new low level of the year on Monday 


and 25 cents of the loss was regained in 
the past two cays. Only small net changes 
have occurred in prices for sheep and 
lambs and the supply is beginning to ex- 
ceed the demand, indicating that there 
will be a lower trend in prices. 

Choice fat steers are seliing at $8.00 to 
$9.75. They include practically all weights 
and the degree of finish is being given 
more consideration than in _ preceding 
weeks this season. There is a general 
inclination to favor the lighter weight 
kinds and doubtless handy weight and 
prime yearlings will be commanding a 
premium in the next few weeks. The bulk 
of the fed steers are selling at $8.00 to 
$9.00 and they include the fair to good 
quality classes that have been fed 90 to 
120 days. Some plain quality steers are 
selling at $7.25 to $7.75 and low grade 
steers’ at $6.50 to $7.25. The bulk of the 
fat cows are selling at $4.50 to $5.75 and 
canners are 25 cents lower at $2.25 to 
$2.50. Cutters are selling at $2.75 to 
$3.50. Bulls are selling mostly at $3.75 
to $4.75. ‘Veal calves are slightly higher, 
extreme top being $12.50. Most of the 
choice light weight veals are selling at 
$11.50 to $12 and heavy killing calves at 
$7 to $9.50. 

The top price for hogs today was $8.15 
and the bulk of the offerings brought 
$7.90 to $8.10. Compared with Monday, 
the market is the lowest day of the week 
and the lowest day of the season. Prices 
were 25 cents higher with indications that 
Monday’s decline will curtail the move- 
ment the rest of the week and probably 
bring a general advance. The bulk of 
the hogs coming now are weighing 180 to 
225 pounds. They are uniform in_ size, 
quality is good, and dressing per cents 
are fully up to expectations. Packing sows 
are selling at $7 to $7.25 and pigs at $7.50 
to $7.85. 

Choice light weight lambs today sold at 
$14.50 to $14.65, medium weight lambs 
$14.10 to $14.50, and heavy lambs $13.40 
to $13.85. Some extreme heavy lambs 
weighing over 100 pounds sold as low as 
$12.00. Clipped lambs are bringing $11.00 
to $12.00, yearlings $11.50 to $12.50, 
wethers $8.00 to $9.00, and ewes $7.00 to 
$8.25. 


OMAHA.’ 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
U. S. Yards, South Omaha, Feb. 21. 
Continued liberal receipts of cattle this 
week have been responsible for a gradual 
slowing up of the market and except on 
the more desirable handy weight steers 


prices are around 10@20c lower. Both 
local packers and shipping buyers are 
favoring the handy weight steers as 
against the extreme heavy or very light 
grades and there is apparently little 
urgency to the demand from any quarter. 

Best of the beeves are selling at $8.75 
@9.75, the bulk of the fair to good steers 
moving at a spread of $7.75@8.50 and the 
common to fair lots at $7.50 down. A 
good many unfinished yearlings are sell- 
ing from $8.00 down. Best heifer stock 
is still bringing $7.25@8.25 and best fat 
cows bringing $6.50@7.00, while bulk of 
the butcher and beef stock is going at 
$4.50@6.00 with canners and cutters at 
$2.50@3.50. Calves continue firm at $6.00 
@11.50 and bulls, stags, etc., steady at 
$3.75 @6.75. 

Hogs are coming to market pretty freely 
but apparently not too freely to suit. the 
buyers and despite their bearish tactics 
prices refuse to stay down after they have 
been forced down. Demand is broader at 
this time than it has been in recent Feb- 
ruarys, and although. light weights are 
favored and heavy hogs penalized the fair 
to good hogs of all weights sell at a very 
narrow spread. There were nearly 12,000 
hogs here today and prices were 5@10c 
higher. Best light weights brought $8.00 
against $7.85 last Wednesday and bulk of 
the trading was at $7.85@7.95 compared 
with a bulk of $7.65@7.80 one week ago. 

Activity and strength have character- 
ized the market for sheep and lambs this 
week and last week’s levels have been 
Well sustained. Good to choice fat lambs 
are selling at $13.25@14.75; clipped lambs 
at $11.50@12.75. Yearlings are scarce at 
$11.50@13.00 and the same is true of weth- 
ers at $7.50@9.00. Ewes sell from $5.25@ 
8.25 according to weight and finish. 


~o—— 


ST. LOUIS. 
“(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
National Stock Yards, Feb. 21, 1923. 

Cattle ruled steady to strong; hogs, sheep 
and lambs slightly lower in the three-day 
period here this week... Cattle and: .sheep 
were in comparatively light supply, ak 
though hog runs were fairly large. 

All classes of cattle‘ were active except 
yearlings, demand for which was not ma- 
terially improved. ‘The most pronouneed 
strength in the: market’ was on cows and 
bulls, these closing 15 to 25c up in some 
cases. Veal calves also responded higher, 
closing about 50c up for the period. 

The bulk of. steers ‘suitable for killers 
sold from $7.25 to $8.75; per cwt., with 
several consignments cashing at $9.75, 
the top. Light weight yearlings, most of 
which were of indifferent quality, sold 
largely from $5.00. to $7.75, with best rep; 
istering $9.25. Butcher cows were most 
numerous at $4.00 to $6.00, cutter cows 
$3.25 to $3.75 and canners’ cows $2.65 to — 
$3.00. Heavy beef bulls commanded $4.50 
to $5.00 mainly, medium to good bolognas 
$4.00 to $5.25, and light bulls and cannérs 
$3.25 to $4.00. Stocker and feeder steers 
varied principally from $4.50 for a plain 
kind to $7.50 for good quality. Receipts 
of cattle and calves for the three days, 
11,734 head. 

Hogs were 25c and in some cases as 
much as 40c lower Monday. The market 
showed a rallying movement the follow- 
ing two days, however, and prices closed 
about 10 to 25c under those of: Saturday. 
The top Wednesday was $8.60 per ecwt. 
paid for light shippers and the bulk of 
butcher and shipping hogs varied from 
$8.10 to $8.50, compared with $8.20 to 
$8.75 last Saturday. Mixed and butchers’ 
the same day were most evident at $8.40 
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to $8.50, good heavies $8.10 to $8.20, 
roughs $6.90 to $7.10, lights $8.50 to $8.55, 
and pigs $7.25 to $8.25. Receipts of hogs 
from Monday to Wednesday inclusive 
were 62,671, as against 54,112 for the cor- 
responding period last week. 

Fat lambs at a $15.00 top and sheep at 
$8.00 to $8.25 largely, were steady Mon- 
day. Lambs broke 25 to 50c in the fol- 
lowing two days, however, and _ shee» 
about 15 to 25c. The top for lambs on 
Wednesday was $14.60 and best ewes 
commanded $8.00, with withers around 
$8.75. The same kind of wethers were 
quotable at $9.00 last week. Plain lambs 
Wednesday were noted at $14.00 to $14.25, 
clipped offerings around $12.35 and cull 
jambs $10.00 to $12.00. In the sheep di- 
vision choppers and bucks were quotable 
at $4.50 to $5.50 and canners $2.00 to $3.00. 
The offering of sheep and lambs for the 
three days, 4,837 head. 


a 
SIOUX CITY. 


{Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 


Sioux City, Iowa, February 22.—There 
has been some, probably temporary, 
dropping off in receipts of cattle at 


this point during the current—the com- 
pleted week will show a _ decrease 
of around 2,000 head compared with 
the 11,000 here forthe previous week. 
it is likely a bad break in_ prices 
on the finish of the previous week has 
been a principal cause of this’ lighter 
movement. At any rate roads are good. 
weather favorable and it is considered 
there are still big supplies of cattle in 
feed lots. 

Improvement in market condition as a 
result of this falling off has been slow 
to start, but at this writing current prices 
for beef steers and yearlings are around 
25 cents higher than at the finish of the 
previous week, while the beef grades of 
she stock are strong to 15 cents higher, 
competition between local packers and 
the order trade having held prices for 
these to a lighter break than was noted 
on steers late last week. Not much in 
the beef steer line is selling above $9.00@ 
9.25 at this market, although an occasional 
sale is noted above these figures. The 
bulk of beef steers and yearlings are of 
erades to sell from $8.50 down and $8.25 
is buying a very decent style of short fed 
beef. 

In the butcher trade the market is run- 
ning active with prices on a strong basis, 
corn fat heifers having sold up to $7.50, 
cows up to $6.75; bulk of beef grades of 
she stock $5.00@6.00, but with canners 
and cutters going at $2.50@3.75. Not 
many veals coming and tops selling up to 
$10.50. 

The hog market is still puzzling the 
talent. There are plenty of hogs in the 
country, but they have not been moving 
as rapidly as had been expected, will prob- 
ably reach 50,000 here for the completed 
week. Prices break seemingly on light 
supplies and react on fairly liberal sup- 
plies. On day of this writing supply was 
largest of the week to date and from a 
5@10c higher opening the trade full 10@ 
i5c higher than the previous day and is 
now about 20@25c higher than on closing 
day of last week and with all weights 
selling within a comparatively narrow 
limit, the bulk at this time running from 
$7.80@7.90 with an extreme range of $7.35 
@7.95, but very few below low end of 
the bulk. Some gossip on expectancy of 
the spring pig crop is beginning to be 
heard—and it points to a big crop unless 
the weather and the penny-a-line corre- 
spondent disease get busy. 

Only a few loads of the ovine tribe are 
arriving at this market, and these are 
mostly fed lambs. Demand is very good 
and $14.50 has been the stopping point 
this week. This market does not get any 
of the fancy lambs that come from Col- 
orado and western Nebraska feed lots at 
this season of year. 
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CATTLE PRODUCTION IN ARGENTINA. 

The Argentinian National Livestock Bu- 
reau has been supplied with figures com- 
piled by the Rural Society of Argentina 
intended to show that under present con- 
ditions beef is produced in Argentina at 
an alleged loss to the cattle raiser of 
about 3.7 cents per pound U. S. currency. 
An American consular dispatch points out 
that arbitrary values were used in the com- 
pilation and that the apparent loss actu- 
ally occurs in interest on capital, etc. The 
dispatch points out that the apparent loss 
might in reality be a small profit. 


o—_— 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES. 


packers at principal cen- 
February 17, 1923, 
as follows: 





Purchases of livestock by 
ters for the week ending Saturday, 
are reported by The National Provisioner 

CHICAGO. 





( fattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
et ee 12,600 12,959 
Swift & Co. 11,300 13,749 
Morris & Co. 21,10) 361 
Wilson & Co. 14,200 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co... lia Ss See. 
G. H. Hammond Co. : er se os 
Libby, McNeill & Libby . ae SS eee 
Erennan Packing Co., 4, 900 hogs: Miller & Hart, 
5,400 hogs; Independent Pac king Co., 7,400 hogs; 
Poyd, Lunham & Co., 5,900 hogs: Western Packing 


& Provision Co., 11,500 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 6,500 
































hogs; others, 20,500 hogs. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheen. 
Armour & Co........... 3,799 1,244 9,809 5,84 
Cudahy Pkg. Co....... ¢ 3,086 ‘| 7,332 3. R46 
Fowler Pkg. Co........ 917 wae 
EE a). eee 4,572 1 
ee re .. 4,475 1 >80 
SRS 3,952 . 4,014 
Local butchers......... 679 139 5 
eps iy: 21,480 », 247 21,422 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Asmanr & Od. 2 s.0055 2,491 4, S37 1.900 
Swift & Co. 2,057 5,799 1,639 
Morris & Co.. . ee eee 
St. Louis Dressed 
[: cvusaeehes 6455s 40s or). chases. — » ieipats 
Independent Pkg. Co 510 7,171 176 
fast Side Pkg, Co...... 648 3.054 226 
Se eae 22 ‘ eee 
American Pkg. Co * 172 ) Jie 
a Se. Se 100 ) See 
Sartorious Prov. Co..... 11 1,335 
a Bi 129 SS 
IE To wih ais w ats aa 9,014 41,908 1,033 
rere re 16,342 342 71,646 5,132 
SIOUX CITY 
Cattle, Calves. Hogs. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co........ 3,131 115 20,315 
ECE BI 56 asa cane 2,644 55 16,451 
i 8 ee 1,208 22 786 
Sacks Bros. Pkg. Co... 69 42 Sea 
Smith Bros. Pkg. Co. 97 22 
Local butchers ........ 101 27 pares isi ae 
Eastern packers ....... 67 22,012 502 
ST. JOSEPH. 
© wee: Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Le a Eee 3 74 20,172 15,768 
Hammond Pkg. 1 ae 9,311 2,8935 
7S Sere 12,498 1,747 
SS ern 7,135 7,295 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
See eee 1,889 905 4,182 124 
a EB eee 1,610 71S 4,424 : f 
Other butebers ......... 32 Von ® 279 ss0% 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
PTE Obes ccosc scene 2,272 3,617 25,015 1,792 
Armour & GCo.. 2,181 16,381 1,456 
Katz & Horn P ke. Co 180 67 7 ewes 
Je 2 eee 152 69 ? 
ae: ~4 + 
Pst aces cheese 218 28 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
KE. Kahn & Son......... 489 3 1,565 142 
Kroger Groc. & Buk. Co 138 : Ae 
ae eee 87 242 ie 
Gus Juengling ......... 17 ye 28 
J. F. Sehroth Pkg. Co.. 26 2.374 ‘ 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co.. 22 2,117 
John Hilberg & Sons... W755 cae 22 
W. G. Rehn’s Sons..... 169 ee Aer > 
Peoples Pkg. Co...... 112 156 ome ee 
eee 5S mh 2% i 
A. Sander Pkg. Co..... : 686 Se 
foe) Soe S68 te 
John Hoffman's Sons Co. 483 ¥ 
fs 2 See 210 . 
Sl ee S53 can 
oy eS ee ‘ 97 
Jacob Schlachter’s Sons. 12 
FF. TROTEOER 20 wccsess ‘ae 12 
INDIAN APOL Is. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Eastern buyers 1,239 2,454 10,185 178 
SS 2 eee 359 13,810 159 
YG A aaa rats 1,836 reas 
ee ie are 74 2,516 129 
ee eee 22 3,318 29 
Hilgemeier Bros. - 923 
Prown Bros. ..... 111 22 205 
Schussler Pkg. Co. 0 G4 383 
Riverview Pkg. Co : 17 ree 
Meier Pkg. Co..... cae 264 
Ind. Prov. Co.. 21 244 
Worm & Co.. ; 70 ae $42 oes 
Miscellaneous eas ee 2.52 144 ROD 61 











February 24, 1923. 


WICHITA. 





Cattle. —- es. Hogs. Sheep, 

Cudahy Pkg. Co........ 546 473 4,667 262 

Ve ae + res 180 3 68,617 1 
Local butchers ........ cA 8 iene 

DENVER. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 

RR ONS eee 850 203 4,186 1,836 

TD FE ere 516 135 3,675 2,726 
Blayney-Murphy Co. 349 een 1,044 

Miscellaneous .......... 383 74 1,190 668 

aaa ge 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 

Plankinton Pkg. Co.... 525 4,763 4,157 — 
Layton Co. ...... o2s 546 
Oe eS eer 63 D4 266 

A Se een 66 Sale 29 , 
MN CE akc hd 178 2758 199 
co re rr 220 46 21 

FORT WORTH. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

NE Sas ceaeeekeves 4,037 2,460 9,934 1,446 

PE wawss ee en5o sauew 2,900 1,190 3,616 28 

RECAPITULATION. 

Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for the week ending February 17, 1923, with com- 
parisons: 

Cattle. 


Week ending Previous 

















February 17. week. 
SSS CO ey, en 26,870 
OREN. in 6G Sc ahtbauline Sipe. once 19,166 
PR, | ain wons shim cc cMeaseeeeee gage’ *19,835 
RRM yo S Giewa.c's Ska S Se ew ee 14,148 
Sioux City 7,287 6,558 
oe, AS ree re ae 12,150 10,461 
a CCC EEE 3,531 3,360 
NN 265 0h ck 1k alprcs'ss 4 0's 5 ie: 9's pe se 4,242 5,078 
EAS > 5c BRAG go odo acs GOR so. Soe 1,488 
SS er ear oe ee 5,216 6,244 
| RSS ae rere 772 1,158 
DEE ASL S a Sed 43 ke hase es 2,125 
Milwaukee 1,313 
Fort Werth 6.257 
MED Son nvas ck ai wiwdnsrattewkee. wien 142,800 
a ee Se ee ey 64,503 
si clr Sunk oa S636 ooh eek eke oka o> *60,388 
St. Louis . 75,525 
Sioux City 55,460 
St. Joseph 56,835 
Oklahoma 8,642 
St. Paul 49,364 
Cincinnati 11,364 
Indianapolis i 47,338 
IR 86545 e st 558 6 0inb 0k oe we 8,28 9,957 
CMY As ois Gas ans Sno nee ares ei 095 9,319 
Milwaukee 5,217 T7542 
PRED iaos<o yn caver ke ken sa 13 540 7,549 
TEED oon GaSGAbcaecan eae ares 38,936 
Pe Se Saekacctesky eaneken wees ,774 
Omaha *39,139 
ls Ra sag oes 40h we bck ad 0s eas 4,544 
| ee 3,100 
SS ree eer eer 22,115 
OE GEN ss ecdacnwcauveae 175 
MEL, heeds eth sa Gs cas 4m et 3,009 
Le ee ee ss 601 
CS ER Pare eer 761 
MMR Ss axed es isis am 0.95 5 als ie 293 
LT ee 5,762 
WEUIWOURC! oo cescees 116 
RE INES Moos ne op ash s0 18-6 os oo oe 1,678 


*Tuesday missing. 








Me 
ae 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS. 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 





— for the week ending Saturday, February 17%, 
ia =e 
We Cor. 
conning Previous week, 
Feb. 17. week. 1922. 
ne Se UE LTR LETT PTET ES 32,162 26,870 35,205 
Kansas © ity are ee ee 27,154 23,873 19,759 
EE Aas wh ods ou aden oe 20,633 16,496 14,990 
ee eee, MED, oi ive cence ant 11,244 5,391 
Se ee ee 10,284 7,774 6,443: 
RE EEN. GS ave Wh ce sap ee 7,265 6,265 4,988 
SN eos Ag Sines bs 'bicig ake 17 776 TOG 
ee Oe, Waal... ......ccsss ene 10,6%4 
2 eee a 1,480 
Indianapolis ..... 1,430 
EE Niedbdeceeceeccsvn. a  ~“ae seads 
New York and J 8,755 
Oklahoma City 4,455 
DEER. bacdcheccxcvxes SE. : ME “Sean 
0 RS ere es 
RS ae SP ee eee et 
NTS nos 26 7 oe Caw kd ae 
ee | aera pet 48,750 
Di Soscccuceosaewn F 
DR PRES  A65kn'snwaesaese fe 
SRS oe oi rowie's o's 6 neers wees 
Cedar Rapids 
OMEMWA «...... 
South St. Paul.. 


Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 


Indianapolis 

Boston ..... 

New York and . 
Oklahoma City 
ee 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 
Kansas 

Omaha 

East St. 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
+R SRE Sees 
South St. Paul 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
Boston . 
New York 
Oklahoma 

Milwaukee 


Git} TET ei 





and 
City 


Jersey 





City 32654 3: 
1 











ae 


“ep. 
262 


ep. 
724 

i 
668 


ep. 
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February 24, 1923. 


Chicago. 


PACKER HIDES.—One packer moved 
about 1,500 Jan.-Feb. native bulls at 13%c, 
a steady level. There is a rumor around 
the market that additional business was 
put over in heavy cows but diligent inquiry 
tails to reveal confirmation or enlighten- 
ing details. Last business was at a trifle 
better than 16%4c for December take-off. 
January forward material is expected to 
sell much lower as outlets for winter kil! 
are narrow. Native steers are considered 
a trifle easy in tone with supplies accumu- 
lating. Nominal market considered 19% 
@20c with inside nearer buyer’s views. 
Texas, 17144@18c; inside nearer market for 
current kill; butts, 18¢c; Colorados, 17c; 
branded cows, 138c; heavy cows, 15%@ 
1644¢e; lights quoted, 144%2.@15c; outside 
paid and asked; net bulls, 13%4c; branded, 
114%@12e. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—Business at easier 
prices is continually reported around the 
market, simply because buyers can only 
be interested in the cheaper cost materials 
and also that sellers holding earlier col- 
lected stuff are unwilling to market their 
goods at lower prices than ruled in Janu- 
ary when they were collected. A good 
deal of the movement reported around the 
market at this time is in all weight de- 
scriptions for the account of dealers who 
are accumulating cheap cost material to 
apply on late sales and to move at reduc- 
tions and accommodate tanners in a cer- 
tain respect. 

All weight hides of seasonable descrip- 
tion are generally quoted at 12%c deliv- 
ered basis. Some business was recently 
noted in material as current received, car- 
rying a moderate percentage of grubs as 
low as 12c. Collectors report slightly in- 
creased receipts of hides from the butchers 
and farmers and this fact induces some 
free selling. Tanners for the most part 
complain of disparity in hide and leather 
values and claim they are forced to effect 
economies in their raw stock purchasing 
in order to meet the keen competition of 
other manufacturers, in the finished leath- 
ers. 

Heavy steers here are quoted up to 14¢ 
talked with little support in sight. Heavy 
cows and buffs sold as low as 12¢ deliv- 
ered Chicago basis for stock reputed to 
be free of grubs. Local sellers have ideas 
of better than 18c as a rule and most of 
the outside sellers of grub free varieties 
consider 1214c¢ an absolute low mark. Ex- 
tremes here are quoted 135%,@14c, and 
best Ohio shippers talk better than that 
figure. Outside sellers in this vicinity 
sell grub free descriptions at 13%c and 
mixed quality material at 13c. Branded 
country hides are steady at 10%6¢c flat basis 
and country packers at 12@12'%c basis; 
bulls 10%c paid and country packers at 
121,c¢ paid as noted yesterday; some held 
higher. Glue hides are quoted at 8@84c 
paid and 9c now talked. 

NORTHWESTERN HIDES.—Twin Cities 
sellers continue anxious to sell material. 
All weight hides are quoted at 124%@12%c 
delivered Chicago basis paid and nominal. 
lleavy weight hides range at 12@12%c 
with the inside reported quietly accepted. 
Light hides lately sold at 13%c delivered 
and it is said even less money would be 
considered on material containing a few 
grubs. Bulls 10@10%c; kipskins range at 
13@15e and calfskins at 15@17%c for de- 
scriptions. Horse, $4.75@5.25 flat f. o. b. 
asked. 


CALFSKINS.—Nothing transpiring in 
the skin markets. Tanners for the main 
Part are slow to become interested in 
skins. Supplies have been well reduced. 
Packers are quoted at 18@18%c last paid 
and nominal with Jan. forward usually 
unsold. City skins are said to be available 
at the last price of 18c. Collectors tenta- 
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HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


(SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER) 


tively demand 181!4c because of the ap- 
parently small stocks. Outside city skins 
recently made 17%@18c from first salt 
and resalted descriptions made 15c. Coun- 
tries quoted at 13@15c; deacons, $1.00@ 
1.10; slunks, $1.25 paid and bid with $1.40 
asked. Kipskins, 164%4.@17%c for fresh 
stock and other descriptions range at 13 
@16c as to varieties and qualities. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES.—No movement is re- 
ported in city slaughter stock. Little in- 
terest is manifested by tanners. Holdings 
are moderate and mainly on the native or- 
der. Tanners think native steers should 
sell no higher than 19c, while last sales 
were at 1915c. Butts quoted 17%c and 
Colorados 16%c; cows last sold at 1416c. 
Bulls are quoted at 13%4c. 


SMALL PACKER HIDES.—A moderate 
strong undertone is claimed for eastern 
small packer hides, due to slaughter to 
February generally keing sold. About 2.,- 
000 Jan.-Feb. all weights sold at 14144c and 
a car of steers made 18c. Two thousand 
January all weight cows sold at 14%c. A 
car of choice outside packer early salting 
extreme lights sold at 16c. 


COUNTRY HIDES.—Very little in the 
way of new business is reported in the 
country varieties. Tanners are only in- 
terested in the bargain lots and are doing 
considerable shopping around. Sellers for 
the most part are resisting all efforts to 
have the market shaded, but certain sell- 
ers, mainly the first collectors, are willing 
to accept bids in order to keep sold up 
through the season of poor receipt. Sell- 
ers who are offering the greatest resist- 
ance are stocks with hides of fall qual- 
ity and they are not willing to sell on the 
basis of tanners’ ideas. Ohio light hides 
are available as low as 13%c, but most 
parcels are held above 14c. Western light 
hides are quoted 1314@13%c for grub free 
varieties as to sections. Southern light 
hides are salable up to 12c for good quality 
material carrying less than 25 per cent 
grubs and holders talk as much as a cent 
higher. A couple of cars of Canadian all 
weight hides sold at 12\%e flat basis. Some 
Canadian buffs sold at 12%c selected. 
Penn. buffs are offered at 12%ec and ex- 
tremes at 13%@14c as to quality and grub 
content. 


CALFSKINS.—New York trimmed city 
skins are still quiet with occasional sales 
of certain ‘weights to meet tanners’ re- 
quirements at prices considered gradually 
easing. Lights lately made $1.55 and me- 
diums $2.15. Heavy weights continue dull 
and available at $2.85. Light kips lately 
sold at $3.05 and buttermilks $2.60. Heavy 
kip last sold at $4.40, but are quoted easier 
in line with the rest of the market. Two 
cars Penn. city skins sold $1.40@1.90@2.50. 
Car Penn. countries sold $1.25, $1.75, $2.25. 
Untrimmed range at 164%4@18c. 


—o— 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE CASES. 
(Continued from page 22.) 

Prejudicial Rates on Lard Substitutes.— 
No. 14653. Texas Chamber of Commerce 
et al., Dallas, Texas, vs. Alexandria & 
Western et al. Unjust, unreasonable, 
preferential and prejudicial rates on lard 
substitutes, salad and cooking oils, from 
Sherman, Texas, to points in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Missouri and New 
Mexico, because they exceed the scale of 
rates prescribed by commission for uni- 
form application in southwestern terri- 
tory on packinghouse products in Investi- 
gation of Alleged Unreasonable Rates on 
Meats, 22 I. C. C. 160, increased as au- 
thorized by G. O. No. 28 and Ex Parte 
74 with 1922 reductions. Asks cease and 
desist order, rates no higher than the 
distance scaie ui rates prescribed by com- 





45 





mission with 
and reparation. 

Demurrage Charges Stand.—In a report 
on No. 13132, Brennan Packing Co. vs. 


subsequent modifications, 


Director-General and Chicago Junction, 
opinion No. 8228, 77 I. C. C. 307-8, the com- 
mission held that demurrage charges as- 
sessed on line cars held on the com- 
plainant’s sidetrack from December 31, 
1918, to January 138, 1919, because of 
existing embargoes, was properly assessed 
and not unreasonable or otherwise unlaw- 
ful. 

The cars in question were ordered by 
the complainant, which did not specify 
the destination. They were wanted for 
the transportation of cured meats, for ex- 
port via New York. January 3 the Chi- 
cago Junction notified the complainant 
there was an embargo against shipments 


to New York. The complainant had 
loaded one car. It was tendered and re- 
fused. 


Under the meat inspection law the meat 
that had been loaded could not be returned 
to the warehouse. It could not be dis- 
posed of locally nor sent to another 
destination, because the complainant was 
under contract to produce meat exclusive- 
ly for export through New York. The 
complainant contended the carrier should 
have taken away the empty cars when it 
knew they could not be used. The com- 
mission said the carrier was under no 
obligation to remove them unless ordered 
by the complainant and no such orders 
the commission said, had been given. The 
partial interference of federal regulations 
with the disposition of the contents of the 
first car loaded, the commission said, did 
not constitute ground for ordering a re- 
fund of demurrage charges. It called at- 
tention to the fact that federal regulations 
did not apply on two of the cars held 
under load, awaiting the lifting of the 
embargo. 

7 
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CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
J. icolas. ) 


Chicago, Feb. 24, 1925—Quotations on 
hides at Chicago for the week ending Feb. 
24, 1923, with comparisons, are as follows: 

PACKER HIDES 





Week e <4 Week ending Cor. week, 
Feb, 24, ’ Feb. 17, °23 1922. 
Spready native 
steers 2... @23e 22144 23¢ 151, @Ge 
Heavy native 
BENS ao ce8 a20¢ 20 @20'\4c 15 @ldloe 
Heavy Texas 
Steers... (D1N¢ ALT x ale 


Heavy butt 
brande« 


Steam ...... f@18e @18e “wie 
Heavy Colorado 

eee Te We @lic fa lte 
Ex-Light Texas 

SEG he Swe aulse @13e 12 @12%e 
Branded cows ae alse 1 12M 
Heavy native 

| eer ee @16%e (16 '4¢ @14N 4 
Light native 

CONS. cca ca fale @1d« fa 13¢ 
Native bulls ...15'4@14e 13% @l4e 9 40106 
Branded bulls, .114,@12e 114% @12e S @ 8%e 
Calfskins ......18 @IStxc° I8M@1IS%e 18 @l9e 
i ee 17 @li“e 16 @lTe 
Slunks, regular. $1.25@1.40 $1.20@1.20 
Slunks, hairles 10 @S85e 35> 6@T0e 





Light, Native. Butts, Colorado and Texas steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKERS 


Week e nding g Week e wes Cor. week, 
Feb. 24, ’ Feb. 17 1922. 
Natives, all 
weights ..... 14 @l4lsc 14 @l4%e 111,012¢ 
Bulls, native...12';@1b8e 12%@13¢ 6 @ Te 
Sranded hides. .1244@13e¢ 12 @l2%e 7 @ 8e 


Calfskins ...... 18 @18l4e 18 @18%e 16 @1Te 
Perec re @1i se 17 @l7%e 15, @l16e 
.-$1.80@1.35 $1.20@1.30 $1. 2na01. 30 
$1. $1.00@1.10 $1. 00@1. 10 
Slunks, hairless.35 @70e 35 6 @T0e 30) «@60c 
COUNTRY HIDES 
Ww ra k ending Week endi g 





Cor. week, 








Feb. 24, °23. Feb. 1 1922. 
Ileavy steers ..18 @lde 13 S4%@ 9e 
Heavy cows 12144€@138¢ 12% S4@ 9e 
ee 12%@138e 8 @ 8lkie 
Extremes ...... 1314, @l4e 138% @l4e 10 @lle 
Bulls ...... -.-10 @10%e 10 @10%e @ 6%e 
Branded .......10 @lle 10 @lle @ Bra 
Calfskins ......15 @16e 15 @l16e 14 @l5e 
Se ee 13 @l4e 13. @ld4e 12 @l13¢ 


Bl. 10a. 20 $1.10@1.20 $1.15@1.25 
0.90@1.00 $0.90@1.00 $0. 95@1.05 


I 
Light calf 
Deacons ..... 









SIunks, regula @60e 50 = @60c 60 @T0e 
Slunks, hairle @30c 23 @30c 30 @35e 
Horsehides 50@5.00 $4.50@5.00 = $3.00@4.00 
Hogskins ...... ie 15 @20¢ 2) @we 


Prices quoted are f. 0. Chicago or Chicago freight 
equalized, for straight cuada or more to tanners 
Dealers’ price range 44 @2e per Ib. less. 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION | 


ICE NOTES. 

The Marshall Ice Co. will erect a 30-ton 
capacity plant at Greenville, S. C. 

Williamson & Miller Co. are installing a 
16-ton ice plant at Wellington, Texas 

The Kesterson Ice Co. will construct a 
$40,000 ice plant at Parkersburg, W. Va. 

The Home Ice & Cold Storage Co. will 
build an ice plant of 25 tons capacity at 
Fresno, Cal. 

The Athens Ice & Coal Co., Inc., has been 
organized at Athens, Ga., with a capital 
stock of $25,000. 

Wilson Brothers will establish an _ ice 
plant with a daily capacity of 15 tons at 
Paducah, Texas. 

W. D. Hammond, manager of the Moab 
Light & Power Co., is installing a cold 
storage plant at Moab, Utah. 

The Consumers Ice & Coal Co. 
cently incorporated at Blytheville, 
with a capital stock of $50,000. 

The Great Falls Meat Co., Great Falls, 
Mont., contemplate erecting a cold storage 
plant and warehouse at Shelby, Ore. 

The Greenwood Ice & Coal Co. will re- 
build their plant at Greenwood, S. C., 
which was recently destroyed by fire. 

A. B. Hale has commenced operations on 
the installation of a modern ice and cold 
storage plant, to cost $50,000, at Tampa, 
Fla. . 


was re- 
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MERGER OF ICE PLANTS. 


The merger of eleven’ corporations 
owning twenty ice plants and three cold 


storage plants which has been in process 
of completion for some time, has finally 
been consummated. The eleven companies 
which were merged are the Consolidated 
Ice Co., North Pole Ice Co., Pittsburgh Ice 
Co., Wilkinsburg Ice Co., Unicn Ice Co., 


Union Storage Co., Standard Ice Co., Colo- 
nial Ice Co., Columbia Ice Co., Mount 
Olive Ice Co., and Hilltop Ice Co., all lo- 


cated in Pittsburgh, Pa., and its environs. 

The new corporation operating these 
companies will be financed and managed 
by local interests. It is believed that by 
operating the properties under one corpo- 
rate ownership a very large percentage of 
the operating cost can be saved. The stock- 
of the company will be listed on the Pitts- 
burgh Stock Exchange. 
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FROZEN AND CURED MEAT STOCKS. 

Summary of cold storage holdings of 
frozen and cured meats on February 1, 
1923, with comparisons, 000’s omitted, is 
given by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, as follows: 


Feb. 1, 

Feb. 1, - , Feb. 1, 5-year 
1923. 1923. 1922. avg. 

. 88,858 91,805 61,522 204,030 

6,347 


Beef, 
Reef, 
Reef, 
eee eee y 
a | pes 57, 
In process of cure.... $ 
Pork, pickled 
In process cf cure.. 

Lamb and mutton, froz 
Meats. miscellaneous. .. 
Lard 


frozen. 
fully cure “de 













3,144 
268,660 2 





1 196. 100 
3,914 21,402 
57,171 A 
61,202 





637201 
48.808 





Perhaps Your Le 


Possibly 
Refrigeration as an expense. 
ment—not an expense. 





you are thinking of the installation of Mechanical 


An investment that wiil ‘pay you better and sore certain 
dividends than any other business equipment you could buy. 
The first cost of a York Refrigerating Plant is soon returned 
to vou through the manifold savings which it effects. 

The money that is probably slipping away from yuu by the 
use of ice would soon pay for a fine York installation—then 
your losses would be turned into profits. 


YORK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, YORK, PENNA. 


(Ice Making and RefrigeratingMachinery Exclusively) 


Please consider it an invest- 











WELD ON MEAT PACKING. 
(Continued from page 23.) 


River, and because two-thirds of the popu- 
lation is in the eastern part of the coun- 
try, somebody has to convert livestock 
into meats in the livestock district and dis- 
tribute the meats in markets hundreds of 
miles away. This is a business which 
cannot be done successfully on a small 
scale. Livestock have to be handled in 
large numbers in order to keep down pro- 
duction costs and to eliminate waste. Live- 
stock products have to be shipped in car- 
loads and trainloads for successful lIong- 
distance shipment, and an extensive dis- 
tributing organization has to be provided 
in order to get meats into the hands of 
retailers and consumers in the best of con- 
dition. ‘ This is the reason why the large 
packing company has developed in the 
United States. This is the reason why 
large packing companies: have developed 
in the Argentine, except that in the Ar- 
gentine the cattle country is several 
thousand miles distant from European 
consumers, whereas the American pack- 
ers have their principal market within a 
thousand or fifteen hundred miles. 

It has already been suggested that if 
livestock were raised where the people 
live there would be no need of the large 
packing companies. As a matter of fact, 
some livestock is raised in every state; 
consequently, there are smaller concerns 
which handle local supplies of animals 
and sell in local markets. The United 
States Census of 1919 repurted 1,304 pack- 
ing plants. Every city of any size has 
local plants. Every country town has 
local butchers that handle local livestock 
for village consumers. 


Why Big and Small Packers. 


There are a limited number of very 
large companies, whose principal reason 
for existence is found in the fact that they 
can best do the long-distance business; 
then there are the medium-sized com- 
panies, many of them doing a business 
of from ten to twenty million dollars a 
year or more, which specialize on local 
business but many of which do a consid- 
erable interstate business; and then there 
are the thousands of country butcher 
shops which come in competition with 








Prepare for August! 


Door troubles and refrigeration losses 
every August cost you more than 
Stevenson’s 


“Door that cannot standopen” 


—which ends your troubles forever. 
Send for Bulletin 48—tells all about it. 


Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co. 
Chester Penna. 





erating equipment. 
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TO USERS OF REFRIGERATION 


Your plant conditions demand either the Absorption or Compression type of refrig- 
Let us aid you with our experience in selecting the machine 
which fits your requirements, assuring you the most efficient and economical service. 


Refrigerating Equipment 


Absorption—Compression 
HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Louisville, Ky. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ICE AND REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT—DROP FORGED STEEL VALVES AND ee 
—WATER TUBE AND HORIZONTAL RETURN TUBULAR BOILERS—OIL REFINERY EQUIPME 








BRANCH OFFICES 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA—DALLAS 
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PURITY IS ESSENTIAL IN AMMONIA 


For Refrigerating and Ice Making. Because nothing will reduce the 
profits of your plant so surely as Ammonia laden with organic impurities. 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of our own production, 
thoroughly refined and purified. Send for Free Booklet. 


Henry Bower Chemical Manufacturing Co., *"sHii'sbeLpaia "BAe 


SPECIFY BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS AMMONIA which may be obtained from the following: 








Atlanta—M. & M. Warehouse Co. Los Angeles—Mailliard & Schmiedell. Pittsburgh—Pennsylvania Transfer Co. 
Baltimore—Wernig Moving, Hauling & Stor- Mexico, D, F.—F. Bezaury, Jr., 7 a de Colima Pennsylvania, Brewers Supply Co., 168 10th 
Bide. FR See, Cty See anginal ao a Transfer & Storage Co 
a Goerner, 40 Central St. New York—Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Rochester—Rochester Warehouse & Distribut- 
Butfalo—Central Supply Co.; Keystone Ware- Co., 709 6th Ave. ing Co., 1 Mt. Hope St. 
a : se Co. Newark—American Oil & Supply Co. ‘ | hg ante mS ara & Sch So. n 
eveland—Curtis Bros. Transfer C . BE. ; " cisco—-Ma. chmiede 
Detroft—Brennan ares. tye er Co. a re E. Lewis & Co., Inc., 638 Seattle—Mallliard & Sch rt jedell. + ceed 
aso—R, 5 oledo—Moreton Truc. ‘o.; G. eddle 
Bl Paso Rk. ©. Huthsteiner, 615 Mille nae. Norfolk—Southgate Forwarding & Storage Co. Co., 1932 Canton St. 
tributing Co. Philadelphia—Henry Bower Chemical Mfg. Co. Washington—Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 








If You Need 
MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION 


of Any Description 


You Need Us 
THE CLOTHEL REFRIGERATING CO. 














Works: 61 BROADWAY 
BAYONNE, N. J. NEW YORK CITY 
both the medium-sized packers and the 


very large houses. 

From the standpoint of the public the 
present organization is undoubtedly a 
fortunate one. On the one hand we have 
all the benefits arising from large-scale 
production and marketing, and on the 
other, we have the benefits flowing from 
competition. The large packers are in 
active competition with each other; the 
medium-sized packers also compete with 
































each other; so do local butchers in their “Sprarite” Brine nozzles insure better distribution, uniform spray, and uninterrupted 
respective communities. And all three service—For these reasons they have been adopted as standard by most of the leading 
classes of packers are in competition with packers employing the Brine Spray System. Write for Bulletin No. 5 
each other. Each class of packers is 

cessary; yill end : 
necessary; each will endure BINKS SPRAY EQUIPMENT ©, 312b- CARROL AVE, CHICAGO, lus. 

Eig Packers Kill Less Per Cent. 4 MERLY' STAR ORROS WORKS. = 

It is interesting to observe that although 

there was a tendency before and during 





the war for the large packers to handle an Cc d 7 I I = 
increasing proportion of the total live: ol torage Insulation 
stcck of the country, there has been a dis- All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


tinct tendency in tl ite directi 
since 1919. In that year the five large JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


packers together handled 69 per cent of Glenwood Avenue PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
all animals killed under federal inspec- West of 22nd St. 
tion. In 1922 the percentage had dropped 








to 59 per cent, a very substantial decrease. 
This has been due in part to the fact that 


for the Meat and 
small houses do not have to go to the Freezer and Cooler Rooms Provision Trade 


expense of developing widespread sales 


organizations which are necessary in de- Specialists in CORK INSULATIO Detaile -_— Spot. 


ing a long-distance business. It is also 
due to the high freight rates, which have t ast M ] | ti g C Ir NEW YORK 
militated against long-distance shipment. 207 East 43rd St. orrow nsu a in 0., nc. 

And, in some cases, at least, smaller 
packers have been able to keep down 


their expenses through lower. wages and BANNER ROCK WOOL 


longer hours. 


Size of the Industry. 

The packing industry is often referred 
to as the largest-and most important sin- 
gle industry in the United States. “It is 
true that in the Census classification cf 
industries the slaughtering and meat- 











NER ROCK PRODUCTS co. 
ALEXANDRIA NDIANA. 
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packing industry has a larger volume of 
sales than any other. Its sales in 1919 
were over four billion dollars. The next 
most important industry was iron and 
steel, with sales of less than three billion 
dollars. Automobiles came third, with 
sales of nearly two and one-half billion 
dollars. 

But this does not tell the whole story. 
For its enormous volume of business the 
packing industry needed a little over a 
billion dollars in capital; the iron and 
steel industry needed over two and one- 
half billion; the cotton manufacturing 1n- 
dustry, with half the volume of sales, re- 
quired a capital investment half as large 
again as the packing industry. 

Again, turning to the number of wage- 
earners employed, the packing industry 
required in 1919 only about 160,090; the 
iron and steel industry 375,000; and the 
cotton goods over 400,000. The packing 
industry is therefore the largest only in 
‘the sense that the value of its products 
is the largest. From the standpoint of 
capital invested and wage earners em- 
ployed there are other industries ahead 
of the packing industry. But the value of 
products is an important consideration, 
especially when the products are used 
every day by almost everybody in order 
to maintain life. From this standpoint 
the packing industry is the largest and 
most vital industry in the country. 

How Packing Industry Differs 

Now that we have compared the pack- 
ing industry with other industries in point 
of size, let us see in what important re- 
spects this industry differs from other in- 
dustries. In the first place, the packing 
industry is not one where various raw 
materials are brought together and as- 
sembled into a single finished product. 

On the contrary, the raw material pur- 
chased by the packing industry is already 
a rather highly developed organism, and 
the manufacturing process consists of 
breaking up the raw material into various 
parts, resulting in a considerable diversity 
of products. This has a marked _ influ- 
ence on the operating methods of the in- 
dustry, the accounting methods, and the 
sale of products. 

For example, in accounting, by-products 
cause complications. When the packer 
buys a whole steer for one hundred dol- 
lars, what is the cost of the loin, of the 
hide, and of the hoofs? Each is a differ- 
ent product and brings a different price. 
The ordinary text books on accounting 
give very little help in solving this prob- 
jem. The industry has had to develop its 
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own methods, with the primary object of 
determining the value of the meat, which 
is the principal product. 

Then again, this diversity of products 
complicates the marketing problem. The 
packer cannot sell bacon, hides, and fer- 
tilizer through the same trade channel. 
He has to develop separate specialized 
sales departments to sell these different 
products. Some are sold direct to retailers, 
some to wholesalers, and others go direct 
to manufacturers who use his products as 
their raw materials. 


Sales Outlets for Packers. 


Although different outlets have to be 
found for the various products, the prin- 
cipal marketing operations of the packer 
have to do with the sale of meats. Dur- 
ing the early days of concentration of the 
packing industry in Chicago cured meats 
were sold largely through brokers and 
wholesalers. There even developed in 
the Chicago Board of Trade a system of 
future trading in provisions. And this 
was extremely useful, both in furnishing 
# continuous outlet for the sale of pork 
products and in making it possible to re- 
duce risks by hedging operations. As the 
packers began to develop their own dis- 
tributing organizations, however, and as 
the demand for the old-fashioned salt 
pork declined, the packers came to rely 
less and less on the Board of Trade and 
to merchandise these goods themselves. 
Future trading in lard and provisions still 
continues, but it plays a much less im- 
portant part than formerly. 

As a rule, the packers, especially the 
larger ones, sell their meats direct to re- 
tailers. The reasons for this are as fol- 
lows: 

When Western packers first began 
shipping Western meats to Eastern mar- 
kets they found that direct sale was one 
way of combating the prejudice against 
Western meats. Eastern dealers were not 
sympathetic; so in some cases the packers 
took these Eastern wholesale dealers 
into partnership with them in order to ob- 
tain their co-operation as well as estab- 
lished outlets for their products. The 
perishability of meats has also made it 
desirable to sell direct to retailers so as 
to avoid unnecessary handling and to ex- 
perite the process. 


Keeping Contact with Demand. 
Another reason lies in the fact that in 
order to market perishable meats suc- 
cessfully, is is necessary to keep in 
closest possible touch with the changing 
market demands, so that each city may 
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Packing Houses 


Cable Address: 
“Ernorbrown,”* New York 





Gorman-Brown Engineering Corporation 


Specializing in the erection and equipment of 


Vegetable Oil Refineries 
Preserved Food Plants 


Executive Office 
Suite 901, Barrett Building, 40 Rector Street 


New York City 


Exclusive Engineers, Architects and Builders of the Chain of Packing Houses 
and diversified staple Food Manufacturing Plants being established by the 
Confederated Home Abattoirs Corporation 


Telephone: 
Bowling Green 0584 
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receive just the amount of meat it needs. 
This can be done better by coming in 
direct contact with retailers than by sell- 
ing through wholesalers. Finally, so far 
as the large packers are concerned, they 
have sufficient volume of business to 
maintain branch distributing houses at ex- 
tremely low operating costs. 

The’ distributing organizations that 
have been built up by the large packers 
in order to reach retailers all over the 
country are very extensive and perform 
a more thorough marketing service than 
perhaps can be found in any other indus- 
try. Large cities and towns, together 
with territory immediately surrounding 
them, are reached through branch dis- 
tributing houses that have already been 
referred to. These branch houses are 
equipped with artificial refrigeration; each 
has its manager and corps of salesmen, 
meat handlers, and accountants. Most of 
them also have delivery equipment, so 
that the goods are carried to the very 
door of the retailer. 


There are many thousands of towns, 
however, that cannot be reached by these 
branch houses, and sale is made direct 
to retailers in such towns by making 
direct shipments from the packing plants. 
A salesman calls on retailers in towns 
along a certain line of railroad and sends 
his orders to his home office. The goods 
are then loaded into refrigerator cars, 
which make regular trips over regular 
routes once or twice a week. These are 
known in the industry as “car routes”; 
outsiders sometimes call them “peddler” 
cars. 

Through these two methods large pack- 
ers reach practically every railroad town 
in the country and even many _ towns, 
ranches, summer hotels, etc., which are 
some distance from railroad stations. As 
a matter of fact it might be said that the 
large packers are engaged more in dis- 
tribution than they are in manufacturing; 
at least more than half of the expenses of 
the meat part of their business are for 
freight and selling. 


Fluctuating Stock Receipts. 


Another feature of this industry is that 
it has practically no control over the pur- 
chase of its raw material. This is not so 
true of the small packer as it is of the 
large, and not so true in those parts of the 
country where livestock is not produced in 
large quantity and where there are no pub- 
lic stockyards. But the large packing 
companies, located in the principal live- 
stock centers, have to purchase all the 
livestock that is shipped to market, and 
the receipts at these markets vary enor- 
mously from season to season, from month 
to month, from week to week, and even 
from day to day. 

The cotton manufacturer can buy as 
much or as little raw cotton as he wants, 
and he can buy whenever he wants it. 
Not so with the packing industry. The 
supply of livestock depends upon. the 
shipments of farmers, and over these ship- 
ments the packer has absolutely no con- 
trol. He never knows from week to week 
how many animals he will handle during 
the following week, nor the number of 
people he will need to employ. Conse- 
quently, he cannot plan ahead as to how 
much meat he will ship or how much he 
will be able to sell through his sales 
outlets. 

The fluctuating prices that are caused 
by the varying supply of livestock not 
only result in unfortunate uncertainty to 
the packer but also irritate the livestock 
producer, who never knows for sure just 
what price he will obtain when his ship- 
ment reaches market. Sometimes he 
strikes a falling market and thinks that 
somebody has artificially depressed the 
price. Just as often he strikes a rising 
market, and has no complaint to offer. 

Another way in which the packing in- 
dustry differs from most other industries 
lies in the fact that a meat packer cannot 
set a price on his product. This applies 
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especially to fresh meat, which is a 
highly perishable product and which has 
to be sold by the packer within a couple 
of weeks after the livestock is purchased. 
It is true that beef can be held for a 
month or longer before it is, finally con- 
sumed, and the best steaks and roasts are 
held for that length of time; and this is 
a common practice with restaurants and 
hotels. 
Selling Perishable Products. 


Perishability of fresh meats is one of 
the fundamental facts of the industry. 
Meat cannot be stowed away in cold stor- 
age as can butter and eggs and poultry. 
True, it can be frozen hard and kept in- 
definitely, and this was done during the 
war for foreign shipment. But the Ameri- 
can trade doesn’t use frozen meat, and not 
5 per cent of the meat is frozen and 
stored. 

Because of its perishability, fresh meat 
has to be sold out for whatever price can 
be obtained. The Chicago packer, ship- 
ping carloads of beef to New York, cannot 
instruct the New York manager to hold 
out for a certain price. The price depends 
on the conditions at the time the meat 
is offered for sale. After taking a week 
or more to get the meat to New York and 
ready for sale, they are only a few days’ 
leeway in which the final sale can be 
made. 

There is more leeway in the case of 
cured pork products. These spend sev- 
eial weeks in the curing process and are 
not so perishable as fresh meats. They 
can be held long enough to even out the 
supplies throughout the year, and this is 
a fortunate thing for both the farmer and 
the consumer, because hogs are marketed 
in largest quantity during the winter, fol- 
lowed by a relative scarcity during the 
summer and early fall. But cured ham 
and bacon are available in sufficient quan- 
tity throughout the year. The prospective 
demand for ham and bacon keeps up the 
price of hogs to the farmer during the 
winter months. The stored product, avail- 
able during the summer, keeps the price 
to the consumer within reason. 


(To be continued.) 
— 


PRODUCERS’ COMMISSION AGENCIES. 


The issue of February 17th of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER carried on 
page 48 the statement that the Producers’ 
Commission Association, a live stock com- 
mission firm at the Chicago Stockyards, 
had made a cut in commission charges 
40% below that charged by the members 
of the Chicago Live Stock Exchange. This 
should have read The Progressive Live 
Stock Commission Association, which is a 
private concern, and not the Producers’ 
Commission Association, which is a co- 
operative concern, selling livestock at cur- 
rent commission rates, and making a re- 
fund at the end of the year of all earn- 
ings. 

A statement from the National Live 
Stock Producers’ Association gives the 
following information concerning these 
companies: 

Producers’ companies conduct a regular 
livestock buying and selling business on 
commission. The plan followed by them 
was formulated by the Farmers’ Live Stock 
Marketing Committee of Fifteen, which 
Was appointed by President J. R. Howard 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 


These agencies are all affiliated through 
the National Live Stock Producers’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. 

_ At the present time there are six offices 
in operation. These offices are located at: 
East Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, Ill, Fort 
Worth, Tex., Indianapolis, Ind., Peoria, IIl., 
and National Stock Yards, ml. A seventh 
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Meat Production and Consumption Statistics 


Meat and livestock production and con 
comparisons for November, 1921, have been 
tural Economics and are as follows: 


CATTLE, CALVES, 


Inspected slaughter: 
ME Ta rote wpe aion ie st os Ghd erg och Pern tO 
ec ae rates dio ai ee) «pao hang Vlas eee 
Average live weight: 
Cattle, pounds 
Calves, pounds 
Average dressed weight: 
I IE od Se die vices ce. tees Sack Wnt e SO RG-a ee oe 
RIN NN ico. aos op: 6 605 Wise ene witrate ei slave eelee 
Total dressed weight (carcass): 
JE IS Re Os OA eee Ee ea ae ee Ph aes 
ONE PMO ss ipl 15 0s! a's" 3009: 4.5, Csi eis HS 8 
Storage: 

Beginning of month— 

EI I oS ce taaracs i Aaersdoecen dale ae 
OWEeG TCE, BOURGES 22sec e as cs 

End of month— 

Iresh beef, pounds ...... 
Cured beef, pounds ....... 
Exports: 

Fresh beef and veal, 

Cured beef, pounds........... ote rc rrr. ere moe 

oes blte Se eae eee 

Oleo oil and stezin,! pene aaeinnn, @ 

x allow, pounds Mal Fae aca 

Iinports:* 
Fresh beef and veal, pounds.....................05: 
CBSE Rg a nn ene a 
Prices per 100 Ibs.: 

Average cost in“U. S. of all classes and grades 
Cattle 
si nic 4556.5 Waa we Rea Ea RTO Oe wk eIoe wise ees 

Cerise, mood stents (CRICRGOD) 6 6 ie ccc cidi sce eees idee 
seef carcasses, good grade (eastern markets)..... 

Van Cubvdm: (OMIONHO) soi ca ccaa nc cus ce sine he as-eee ss 

Veal carcasses, good grade (eastern markets) tee 

Receipts, cattle and calves at public stockyards........ 
Stocker and feeder shipments fzom public stockyards. . 
Estimated number of cattle on farms in U. S.: 

le nr Sa oe ee at St eee 

FRET, Riera oe 64's 54/5 0 aren a SRN Ne Raa, Malesewatbionn a hice 'e-e 





pounds. 








HOGS, PORK, AND 
Puected wiemehter OF WOR aie sc oo cacds case ciasccccass 
ROT TET. WORE, TOI oo 5 oo. 0 kos ce se ccicecccees 
Average dressed weight, pounds..................... 
Total dressed weight (carcass), roe 
Number pounds of lard per 100 Ibs. live weight....... 
Storage: 
Beginning of month-— 
ee I IN oo .e real sne4'e/6-6,6-6 9 6's, die 016 0:44 0:6 oe 
CE Ws IIS 6 oisewnic ct cciecewencwtescces on 
a aiale Sow web bnadle a Ase Oe ASO nde oe a cine 
End of month— 
IT Io o ninia'¢:0 76.0 6. o'¢-aa'w 0016'S 9,9 b.8 00 6 5 
III, SUMED 656-04 64-10 6.a'6'c's 3 elwiete 6 we sle tees dae 
i nag calla wae eWn in costes oo a wean eo 
Exports: 
RN I IS 5 gcc onc 0-0 tern T¥c< Niviad Orb wise aies 6: 
a oo sin pity Weleda segs cee snet odes 
RP OE eee Oe ee eee 
I ie 61a do 5:5.5. 6.9.5.6 Kae ads oe Warals fk ani 0 


ER  ,, POU Soo oie cc ccce ewes cceesees 
Prices per 100 pounds: 


Average cost in U. S. of all classes and grades..... 2 


Live hogs, medium weight (Chicago). 
Fresh pork loins, 10-14 Ibs. (eastern markets) A eae 
Shoulders— 
Gees «CORGIONN MARTNOUR) ons ois con ssc cece ceccncs 
Picnics, 6-8 Ibs. (eastern markets)............... 
Butts, Boston style (eastern markets).............. 
Bacon, breakfast (eastern markets)................. 
Hams, smoked, 10-12 lbs. (eastern markets)........ 
Lard, tierces (eastern markets)..................-. 
Receipts of hogs at public stockyards.................. 
Stocker and feeder shipments from public stockyards. $ 
Estimated number of hogs on farms in U. 
MMII far otal ave averse WP a4) one (oaacaceca.4 tre Wi Swie'o afhisie war eare sh 6 kiss 
PN Ee cle a STN Cee co OR RRC A TE META CevON Cee Ree Oe te 


SHEED, LAMB 


Inspected slaughter, sheep and lambs................. 
vee TOG Wests POR. 6 6a oss 5 os ererisik os cs deideaes 
Average dressed weight, pounds..................eeee% 
Total dressed weight (carcass), pounds.... 
Storage, fresh lambs and mutton: 
ee eS 
I 46 de. 6 wea 9s 0d dks 9 %0 a pe 
ss of fresh — : and ee ea pounds Ree sca putes « 


Prices “per 100 Ibs. : 
Average cost in U. 8S. of all classes and grades shee} 
RES so 'e'a ange «tig ain Seeigie W 5 Sisie css ere a Ca wesw ees. 
Lambs, 84 lbs. down, medium to prime (Chicago)... . 
Lamb carcasses, good grade (eastern markets)...... 
Sheep, medium to choice grade (Chicago)........... 
Mutton, good grade (eastern markets).............. 
Receipts of sheep at public stockyards................ 
Stocker and feeder shipments from public stockyards. . 
Estimated number of sheep on farms in U. 8S. Jan. 1 


11922 figure is for oleo stearin only. 
“On accourt of the new tariff law, import figures for 
are ior domestic only 


office will be opened at Kansas City, Mo., 
on March 5th. 

All of these offices have paid expenses 
from the beginning. The first office was 
opened for business at National Stock 
Yards, Ill. (St. Louis market), on January 
2nd, 1922. This is the only office to com- 
plete a year’s business at this date, on 
January 2, 1923. 

They showed earnings of close to $45,000 
and refunded to their member-patrons 
more than $6 per car on the livestock con- 


sumption statistics for November, 1922, with 
compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 


BEEF AND VEAL. 


November January-November 





1921. 1922. 1921. 1922, 
GS6,115 WiALS 7,022,088 
202,172 IT 711 NDA i] 
1,002.41 LS rr ee ee eee 
ISS.99 iy a a or 
529.08 Fe ias ca 


100.89 106.39 


265,009,724 421,507,700 = 3,797,749,153 





9,477,233 36,992,973 240,681,095 
19,014,045 $7,929,281 
14,471,896 19,884,292 
63,188,392 73,510,520 


17,144,477 22,607,407 





530,214 3,473,248 
2. 1,888,492 24,862,149 
18 ‘ 100,918 2,408,058 
i) 192.3 867 10,772,391 9, > 
1,649,098 13, "101.342 
ee 28,956,241 
pensive 1,863,779 








1,927 819 2,427,330 
497,147 709, 516 


65,587,000 
68,932,000 


PORK PRODUCTS. 





65,632,000 
69,176,000 


3,447, 027 4,245,076 5,175,558 7,902,192 
215.5 Mt.” “ideghahen) > exaawawes 
164. 87 162, 5 CE Sr ae ee 

567,621,936 706. 1118,301 6,104,742,458  — 6,565,988,456 
ae Se = epee... . waamunned 
38,517,426 30,689,068 Por eee 
#21,138,419 364,482,485 pada win Be ou 
48,850,095, kn ecw » San idaws 
37,512,934 pe eee ee 
318,076,056 383,939,132 
42,001,231 | So ae ey er 
2,716,316 5,377,933 4,673,696 21,023,452 
4 783,063 55,209, 6: 39 $41,653,051 601,218,876 
147,964 187,758 3,085,942 2,420,989 
389,620 587, 8,289,186 8,767,036 
12,592,785 63,798,906 $26.826.776 706,335,439 
Cl ee eee 708,246 eadqueees 
$7.36 (ree eee 
$7.12 5 ‘vsancaien ' « asenau 
$18.00 BE «tavaaesy - wast teas 
$13.02 eer eieanis 
$12.00 $13.50 Tete as. “, CEKDR 
$15.60 hy —Zecixevecns - “shtekawmnns 
$24.80 ED cc cwatedwc:  Puvestdianctce 
$22,238 EN) ecewetccY » | we osennte 
$11.58 PE  .Seeuieeies ~— , uctelamubes 
3,686,526 4,420,985 37,170,199 39,065.310 
32,504 54,634 463,090 346,699 
16,097,000 (2 Ae 
73,207,000 eer 


AND MUTTON, 


10,071,330 


ee I 
Gnas te. "Se ‘aeeswees 
38. = 
40,148,650 








0,225, 
7,520,449 

176,218 
1,244,103 








29,848,006 
2,910,949 





3f, rey 2°00 


November, 1822, are not yet available and export figures 


tributed. The _ total 
amounted to $40,407. 

All of these offices are or have been in 
first place as regards volume of business 
handled at their respective markets. The 
Indianapolis office has handled 30% of the 
total receipts of that market; Buffalo and 
Peoria, 20%; Ft. Worth and St. Louis, 12% 
to 15%; and Chicago approximately 6%. 
The producers are preparing to establish 
offices a’ -ioux City, Iowa, and Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


amount refunded 
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Chicago Section 


Frank Kohrs, secretary and treasurer of 
the Kohrs Packing Co., Davenport, Ia., 
was in Chicago this week. 

D. G. Calkins, vice-president of the 
Drummond Packing Co., Eau Claire, Wis., 
spent a day in Chicago this week. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at Chi- 
cago for the first four days of this week 
totaled 32,201 cattle, 11,613 calves, 103,729 
hogs, and 43,446 sheep. 

Swift & Company’s sales of carcass beef 
in Chicago for the week ending Saturday, 
February 17, 1923, for shipment sold out, 
ranged from 7.00 to 19.00c per Ilb., aver- 
aged 11.99c per lb. 

Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ending February 17, 1923, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Last 


week, Prev. week. Last year. 


Cured meats, Ibs 11,907,000 14, 


Lard, Ibs. 9,695,000. 12/291.000 

Fresh meats .....21,208,000 25,071,000 22's 2 4 
Pn. Ss ascasvsete 4,000 5,000 6.000 
Canned meats, cases. . 5,000 11,000 9,000 


The condition of Tom Dunderdale, who 
has been at the German Evangelical Hos- 
pital, Chicago, for many weeks, is still 
critical. His suffering is intense and some 
of his lifelong friends in the industry are 
interested in giving him such care as is 
possible under the circumstances. Con- 
tributions for this purpose may be sent to 
John W. Hall, Webster building, Chicago. 

D. F. O’Brien, for many years manager 
of the ammonia department of Morris & 
Company, Chicago, is now connected with 
the :Barrett Company, 40 Rector street, 
New, York City, as sales manager. This is 
one of the biggest. concerns: of this kind 
in the country, manufacturing ammonia, 
tar products, roofing and street paving. 
The “duke’s” army of friends in the pack- 
ing industry will be glad to learn of his 
new connection. 

Chicago friends of John -J. Felin and 
Fred Pfund of Philadelphia'are arranging 
radio connections with Florida for the 
next few weeks, as they expect to get 
some very interesting and exciting sport 
by “listening in” on some of the Florida 
golf courses. Mr. Felin has been down 
there getting in training for several days, 
and Mr. Pfund left for Florida this week. 
W. T. Riley will be missed from the party 
this year because of illness. All Florida 





H. P. Henschien R. J. McLaren 


HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 


Architects 
1637 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE 
CONSTRUCTION 


usually waits for the arrival of this trio 
as the event of the season. 


— eo _ _ 


WENTWORTH HEADS NEW BUREAU. 

Armour & Company have centered their 
research and extension work in livestock 
under the title of Armour’s Livestock Bu- 
reau, with Major Edward N. Wentworth 
as director. This new bureau will con- 
tinue the livestock activities conducted 
under the old Bureau of Agricultural Re- 
search and Economics, and new fields, par- 
ticularly in economic research, will be 
explored. 

Major Wentworth has had extensive 
experience in the field of animal industry, 


EDWARD N. WENTWORTH, 
Director Armour’s Livestock Bureau. 


having been assistant professor of animal 
husbandry at the Iowa State College of 
Agriculture from 1907 to 1913; associate 
editor of The Breeder’s Gazette, 1913-14; 
professor of animal breeding, Kansas 
State Agricultural College, 1914-17, when 
he entered the army as captain and opera- 
tions officer of field artillery. In this ca- 


pacity he served until the beginning of 
1919, when he was made assistant director 
of the College of Agriculture and profes- 
sor of animal husbandry in the A. E. F. 
University at Beaune, France. He retired 
from the army with the rank of major and 
was awarded the Officier du Merite Agri- 
cole by the French government. 

Major Wentworth entered the service 
of Armour & Company in November, 1919, 
with the publicity department, and was 
transferred to the agricultural work early 
the following spring. He has taken an 
active interest in the livestock activities 
around the yards and has acted as secre- 
tary of the committee on improved live- 
stock breeding of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers since it was established. 
This committee has done much toward the 
encouragement of breeding better live- 
stock through the offering of silver cups 
and medals for the best bred animals at 
the various market shows. He has been 
identified with the International Livestock 
Exposition in various capacities during 
the last few years, and at the last annual 
meeting of the Saddle and Sirloin Club 
was elected its president for 1923. 

Many scientific papers dealing with 
fundamental researches into heredity and 
the mode of transmission of different char- 
acteristics in domestic animals have been 
published by Major Wentworth, and he is 
the author of the biographical sketches 
entitled “The Portrait Gallery of the 
Saddle and Sirloin Club,” as well as prac- 
tical and highly informational books pub- 
lished by Armour & Company on beef 
cattle and hog production. 


go 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 


Purchases of hogs by Chicago packers 
for the week ending Thursday, February 
22, 1923, with compariscn, are reported to 
The National Provisioner as follows: 

Week Cor. 
ending Previous 


Armour & Co 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. 

Swift & Co 

G. H. Hammond & Co..... 
Morris & Co 

Wilson & Co 
Boyd-Lunham ‘o 
Western Pkg. & foe. 


Miller & Hart 
Independent Packing Co... 
Brennan Packing Co. 

Wm. Davies Co 

Agar Packing Co 

Others 10, 100 


Total 116,300 121,050 





des. Himmelsbach, M. E Otte $ Schlich, C. E. 


HIMMELSBACH & SCHLICH 
ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in Packing Houses, Abattoirs, 
Ice Making and Refrigerating Plants. Lard 
and Fat Rendering Plants, Oil Refineries 


136 Liberty Street NEW YORK 


Cc. W. Riley, Jr. 
BROKER 
2109 Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Provisions, Oils, Greases & Tallows 
Offerings Solicited 








Fred J. Anders Chas. H. Reimers 


Anders & Reimers 


ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 


314 Erie Bidg. Packing House 
Cleveland, O. Specialists 





H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold Storage, 
Manufacturing Plants, Power Install- 
ations, Investigations 


1134 Marquette Bidg. CHICAGO 





George F. Pine Walter L. Munnecke 
Pine @ Munnecke Co. 
PACKING HOUSE & COLD STORAGE 
CONSTRUCTION; CORK INSULATION & 

OVER HEAD TRACK WORK. 


108M idan” Detroit, Mich, cherry 3780-3751 











PACKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING CO. 


WILLIAM H. KNEHANS, Chief Engineer 


ABATTOIR PACKING AND COLD STORAGE PLANTS 
Manhattan Building, Chicago, III. 


Cable Address, Pacarco 





M. P. BURT & COMPANY 
Engineers & Architects 
Packinghouse and Cold Storage Designing— 
Consultation = Power and Operating Costs, 
Curing, etc You Profit by Our 26 Years* Ex. 
— Lower Construction Cost. Higher 


206-7 Falls Bidg., MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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February 24, 1923. 


CHICAGO MEAT TRADE CONDITIONS. 

The weekly review of meat trade condi- 
tions at Chicago by the United States Bu- 
reau of Agriculture Economics is as fol- 
lows: 

With receipts of all meats, excepting 
yeal, fairly liberal and a very uneven and 
generally slow demand, prices on cows, 
yeal, lamb and pork show some _ decline 
from a week ago. Sellers worked hard to 
hold prices on a steady basis, while buy- 
ers were bearish, causing considerable 
unevenness in prices. 

Steer beef supplies consisted largely of 
common and medium grades, with the 
pulk selling from $11.50 to $14.50. Choice 
steers were scarce, while the supply of 
good steers, selling from $15 to $16, was 
limited. Prices held generally steady 
with a week ago, with slight advances 
on buliocks, selling from $12 to $14. Steer 
lots included a fair percentage of heifers. 
She stock supplies were comparatively 
light, with demand centering on lower 
grades, which held steady with a week 
ago, while better grades were weak to 
50c lower. Rounds and chucks moved 
fairly well, while demand for ribs and 
loins was uneven and somewhat nar- 
row. While demand for bologna 
bulls was generally slow, prices on the 
limited offerings show an advance of 25c 
over a week ago. A fair demand for 
kosher beef held prices about steady 
with a week ago on the moderate offer- 
ings, although there was some weakness 
noticeable on the lower grades. 

While receipts of veal were light and 
prices were advanced at the week’s open- 
ing, buyers became very bearish and de- 
mand decidedly narrow, resulting in a 
loss of the early advance and a further 
decline of $1 from last week’s closing on 
choice calves. 

With liberal offerings of lamb and a 
narrow uneven demand, prices were 
forced downward from $1 to $2 from last 
week's closing. General quality was 
good, with heavyweights in the majority. 

With receipts of mutton generally light 
and demand centering on medium and 
common grades, such kinds held steady to 
strong with a week ago, while slight de- 
clines were noticeable on the _ better 
grades, being influenced by the decline in 
lamb prices. 

Although pork supplies were fairly lib- 
eral throughout the. week, prices were 
advanced with the week’s’_. opening. 
However, the advances were not. sus- 
tained and a decidedly unevenness of 
prices soon developed, resulting in many 
unevenly lower sales, with sellers work- 
ing hard to prevent week-end accumula- 
tion. Under a slightly improved demand, 
the week end trade became more steady 
at prices generally 50c lower than a week 
ago. 

Compared with last Friday, steers un- 
changed, good cows steady to 50c lower, 
other grades mostly steady, bulls 25c 
higher, veal steady to $1 lower, lamb $1 
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to $2 lower, common mutton steady to 
$1 higher, medium unchanged, good 
steady to $1 lower, pork loins, shoulders 
and picnics 50c lower. Boston butts 
steady to 50c lower and spareribs steady 
to $1 lower. Veal and mutton will be well 
cleaned up, while there will be a light 
carryover of beef and a moderate carry- 
over of lamb and pork. 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports of 
beef for the week up to February 23, 1923, 
shows exports from that country were as 
follows: To England, 171,602 quarters; to 
the Continent, 28,125; to other ports, none. 
Exports for the previous week were as 
follows: To England, 74,809 quarters; to 
the Continent, 8,757 quarters; to other 
ports, none. 


——%e—___ 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK. 


RECEIPTS. 








Sheep. 
Monday, Feb. 12.... 22,749 
Tuesday, Feb. 13.... 13,121 
Wednesday, Feb. 14. § 1 12,858 
Thursday, Feb. 15... 6,905 13,601 
Friday, Feb. 16...... 6,384 465 28,275 12,443 
Saturday, Feb. 17... 1,000 300 10,000 1,000 

Total for week... .5:! 196,173 





Previous week 
WORP GEO o.0-si6a hes 
Two yeurs ago 


208,018 





SHIPMENTS. 








Monday, Feb. 12..... 5,169 438 

Tuesday, Feb. 13.... 4,050 298 

Wednesday, Feb. 14. 3,836 188 

Thursday, Feb. 15.. 3,001 oS 5 

Friday, Feb. 16..... 1,730 61 452 

Saturday, Feb. 17.... 400 nO 500 
Total this week...18,160 1,133 61,560 25,768 

Previous week + «028,902 1,015 72,148 20,386 

WORE ORG. va cociec ces 21,633 1,104 5 26.414 

Two years ago...... 19,590 1,272 33,766 


Receipts at Chicago for the year to February 17, 
1923, with comparisons, were as follows: 








— February — —_—— Year 

1923. 1922. 1923. 1922. 
CREME si'sod dst 127,100 133,100 408,115 399,458 
Calves eerirrrre or, 37,955 90,124 101,512 
Hogs ...........516,821 449,765 1,516,143 1,380,075 
rr ar 160,015 164,447 518,128 527,033 


Combined receipts at seven points for. the” week 
ending February 17, 1923, with comparisons: 


*Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ending Feb. 17...... 188,000 557,000 197,000 
Previous week 165,000 645,000 —-183,000 





eer ee rer 529,000 182, 








BE paconke a voc 569,000 224,000 
(eg ah cob Rel Pca Sten rere 523,000 197,000 
MU occa rpite Se-sidsecs H 

NS aha aiae each Cans 196,000 

EE Re ee ...171,000 

MS sdorneockes saws’ ...147,000 568,000 202,000 
I re: artes 108,000 505,000 214,000 
SEE POGaGii ed bau a aSeeee abe 122.000 411,000 207,000 


Combined receipts at seven points to February 17, 
1923, with comparisons: 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

te ee ee eee 1,311,000 4,532,000 1,387,000 
errr rr res T 1,185,000 3.713,000 1,300,090 
.-1,191,000 4, 000 1,544,000 

Reel asl acanienarere 1,523,000 4,371,000 1,428,000 
*Calves at Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph 


counted as cattle. 


Combined weekly hog receipts at eleven markets 
for 1923 to Feb. 17, with comparisons: 
Week. Year to date. 





Week ending February 17...... 678,000 5,587,000 
eb OORT eee T6T,000 -ccesecs 
Corresponding week, 19 630,000 4,432,000 
Corresponding week, 1921. - 716,000 5,407,000 
Corresponding week, 1920...... 652,000 5,418,000 


Prices of hogs at Chicago for week ending February 
17, 1923, with comparisons, are as follows: 
Chicago Stock Yard receipts, average weights and 


92 234 15.55 
91t 228 18.00 
¢ 232 17.70 
RE So ate swale cades's ¢ 37 206 13.00 
NT a8 8 o: cia alco mtse' . 193,598 208 8.75 
CS Cees are 158,539 221 6.85 
MUN os. are ssn «cing. tip 151,576 226 8.82%4 
pi Ae mice rer 166,599 232 8.70 


51 


top and average prices of hogs for under-mentioned 
weeks: 
Average 

Number weight, Prices—— 
Z % & z s & received. lbs. Top. Average. 
Week ending Feb. 17..*196,200 *232 $8.75 $ 8.05 
Previous week ......... 208,013 236 8.85 
922 232 m4 

















Average, 1913-22 . 190,900 225 $11.80 $11.30 
*Receipts and average weight for week ending 
February 17, 1923, unotticial. 

Chicago packers’ hog slaughter for week ending 
February 17, 1923: This 


week 
MI ls onda a9 5605 4 8 One ae orsnemeds vem 12,660 
Anglo-American dives seeeakegucacqgmeusnee me 
PURI iv 4605.54 5:00.00 decay cee naneuceedny 11,300 
IIR 2 oiaogd ora Sc cieic.4is:4e0 600 eee aaa madera 5,800 
NINN NOMI rao c?asc onl. ulead Ga s/s watertaweeeleees 21,100 


OIG nooo aia. s 3:60 tic's/s.9 0 ea cneememennad 
Boyd-Lunham .............. ? 

Western Packing Co 
Roberts & Oake... 
Miller & Hart.. 
Independent Pac 
Brennan Packing Co 
, 3 eer 

Os Ee Sor er re Se rrr 
IIE eo reaie inne cred ons Goabsh one 4 46 ccae male 









PERRIN ace dtaleinse cinklesa.a holes «93:04 
Previous week ........66. Are 
By Me OR rnericre y Peg re rr er 
MR OGM GOR 6 is olnvesis san 8 o0scie 
PU WOU, IO oo 56:0 96:06:08 4:94.45 3'0 6 09.9.0 9k ewe 125,600 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
9.00 8.10 7.75 14.00 
7.55 9.90 7.70 14.85 
S.35 9.235 4.50 8.35 
12. 14.30 13.25 20.40 
15.8) 17.65 11.80 17.85 
- 12.55 16.95 12.50 16.00 


Cor. week, 
Cor. week, 
Cor. week, 
Cor. week, 
Cor. week, 
Cor. week, 





Cor. week, 8.3) 8.45 7.85 
Cor. week, 1915........ 7.05 6.65 6.90 
Con. week, 1934........ 8.45 8.65 6.00 
Cor. week, 1913........ 8.25 8.45 6.10 


Average, 1913-22. ....$10.00 $11.30 $ 8.80 
Prices at Chicago, Wednesday, February 21, 
CATTLE. 





Beef Steers: 
Med. and heavy wt. (1,100 Ibs. up)— 


| eer err $10.00@11.25 
I oa oak ars ao 9 2S We Raw caret evere Kae 9.35@10.00 
Crore rr rT ree eee ree 8.10@ 9.35 
RU cines cpeitas ten veer essen asa 6.00@ 8.10 

Light weight (1,100 Ibs. down)— 
BO aaa 10.00@11.50 
Es cade coo5 ss cactus bocce swans 9.25@10.00 
EN fF o45c'en ce Bo ved aa es Gare nbbens 7.90@ 9.25 
rear rece Cire ee 5.90@ 7.90 

Butcher Cattle: 
Heifers, common choice.............-. 5.90@ 7.90 


Jows, common choice........ wseeeeee 5.50@ 9.85 

Bulls, Bologna and hbeef............... 4.40@ 7.75 
Canners and Cutters: 

Cows and heifers Sees 4. 

Cammer steers .......0-. eee eee ee ees 3.75@ 4. 
Veal Calves: 

Light and med. weight, med. good and 


$ 








ee errr rie rere 8.75@13.75 
Heavy weight, common choice........ 4.25@10.75 
HOGS. 
Sa A ee rere 
Be IS SA ee Oe ee ee Oe T- 7.80@ 8.40 
Heavy weight (250 lbs. up), med. choice 7.95@ 8.15 
Med. weight (200-250 Ibs.), med. choice 8.05@ 8.35 
Light weight (150-200 lbs.), com. choice 8.25@ 8. 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.), com. choice 8.00@ 8,35 
Packing sows (250 lbs. up), smooth.... 7.00@ 7.40 
Packing sows (200 lbs. up), rough...... 6.75@ 7.10 
Killing pigs (130 Ibs. down), med. choice 7.25@ 8.00 
SHEEP. 
Lambs (85 lbs. down), medium price. .$13.00@15.25 
CURE OR. COMRINOD soo 6.5 80.00 de ecccecees a 9.50@13.00 
GEREN WNSLIOEDE oo ciisiale eae sake asicies:s 9.50@13.50 
Wethers, medium prime................ 7.00@10,75 
WWae, WGGIGME CHOICE. 006 cc scccciccceccswe 5.75@ 8.50 
Culle OO COMMORss: <<.6.5 505. ce cdeeees 3.50@ 6.25 
Feeding lambs, medium choice.......... 13.25@15.40 





327 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago 





I. Saviot Onrociater 


Expert Service 


Qeorgns and Omguneering 


Telephone 
Harrison 0941 
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CASH PRICES. 
Based on Actual Carlot Trading, Thursday, February 
22, 1923. 


Green Meats. 


Regular Hams— 






Pt ec... wn beae hs sahaskcenene @17% 
Se EOS eas on taekenex dees senemes @16 
12-14 @15 
@l5 

@15 

@i5 

@17 

@l7 

@ij 

@16 

14% 

@13% 

12} 

PRCkMR CREO Ga bh Oba ae @ 9% 

LSS 5 65<>bkds chou hoebseenns @9 
ee ee @ 8% 

10- I a sas so acdewencuseedtueces @ 8% 

Olear Bellies— 

i scone eiip bGviewe voenhwe @19 
Db se. Sere ee ie Eee @16% 
a @14% 
RP ess Jcikdhcacosbhupeheuneckns @13% 
Te VE eS eus chew chha scan eaee ais 


Regular Hams— 


de SS ra eee rae eee 8 @16%4 





Re PANIES oo oti icc buts leeepennse -  @15% 
DS a ons ok ca bieenieeesyewes 6 @15 
eS eee nae @i5 
NO ee Se eee @15 
PE EE, Oc uo ens cw bb wskesiaeeee eu @i5} 
Skinned Hams— 
ee ee ee ee @16% 
i ves ba ibebiebsavadeh et @16% 
18-20 Ibs. avg @15*% 
20-22 lbs. avg @14% 
22-24 Ibs. avg @13% 
24-26 Ibs. avg @13 
25-30 Ibs. avg... @i2}1 
Picnics— 
et, NE Ss cos copaasinwnae ms ieee @ 9% 
SS eR ee ee re eee 8%@ 9 
De OR ee ree aera @ 8% 


RN oi ass 0. ow oS s4 6 Se eae @ 8k 
Clear Bellies— 


eS ee aan euea eee © ait 
coc sb cccme snob souseran of 
ts hc nck bbcehebboakunsen @14 
ED Fos 66 ches eine suesoeusa @13% 
Eb ssis 5 ckGasnesenkccnbeces @i13 
Dry Salt Meats. 
ERE ere ee ey Pen re @10% 
RS es CUCL s Sb dn us aekeo be ease = @10% 
OE. “len scsenn ctaesoseseecee se @ 8% 
i en Se vedessscekaane seus seek ; @ 7% 
a RR I RES eae eer ae es @i7 
Fat Backs— 
nr ae serra @ 8¥, 
Os évissuvesskesdeeaw seks @ 8%— 
EES PE ee etree Am @9 
i cen ce ens ca mkwek scares @ 9% 
i ash bite hcanbnae ae hee aio 
oko ib kh SS wins ore abe aeoen ail. 
Ci Goi uscd scncbens siees ; @12 
@12% 
@i2% 
@11% 
aly 





@11\% 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


FUTURE PRICES. 


Official Board of Trade Range of Prices. 


SATURDAY, 


LARD—(Per 


SS tor oneness eae $11.27%4 $11.27% $11.27% $11.27% 

a Meks ecb pee 11.32% 11.45 11.: B21, 11.42% 

ea. 11.50 11.60 11.50 11.55 
RIBS. ~( Boxed 25¢ more aor loose )— 

a, obkdetetuese 10.8 10.85 10.82% 10.82% 

| ee eer es 10.87% 


MONDAY, 


LARD—(Per 


_ | RR ee. 11.2 11.27% 11.22%. 11.27% 

|. AP Pee 1.3 11.4¢ 11.35 11.3714 

July ea 11.50 11.55 11.50 11.50 
RIPS—( Boxed 25c more than loose) 

ST: sikinouaake: bhae awe.) eae 10.824, 
TS en 10.8214 10.8244 1.080 10.80 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1925, 

Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD‘ Ver 100 Ibs.) 
ee ee 11 11.40 11.82% 11.40 
RS Ssakeeeseure 11. 11.47% 11.40 11.45 
eee 11.: 11.57% 11.521 11.57 
RIPS—( Boxed 25e more than loose ) 
Me ivebccescaxe 10.90 10.90 10.8712 10.90 
Me” ash -ivonene 10.8714 10.87% 10.8715 10.87% 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1925. 
Closing 
Open. High. Low Feb. 21. 





THURSDAY, 


FRIDAY, 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)-— 
LO erry 11.45 11.50 11.45 11.50 
pe abet ehewawe 11.55 11.57% 11.52% 11.55 
BEN: sebpetewen x's 11.70 11.70 11.65 11.67% 
nine —(Boxea 25ec more than loose)— 
ORY. Se a coecn cereus. nee igi 10.8714 
July 10.95 10.97% 10.95 10.95 


FEBRUARY 17, 1923. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
100 Ibs. )— 





FEBRUARY 19, 1923. 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
100 Ibs.) 











11.55 11.55 11.42% 11.45 
- 11.60 11.60 11.50 


11.70 11.75 11.62% 11.65 


ieee Sabie e re phi 10.00 
10.95 10.97% 10.95 
FEBRUARY 22, 1923. 
(Holiday—no market.) 
FEBRUARY 23, 1923. 


——4eo-—___ 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE SITUATION. 


Editor's Note—This statement is prepared weekly 
ly the Institute of American Meat Packers from in- 
formation obtained from The 
Chicago, Il. 


Company, 


Monetary Par value in Value on 

Country. unit. U. S. money. Feb. 22. 
Austria—Krone .............. $ .203 -0000145 
Belgium—Franc .............. .193 .0535 
C zecho-Slov akia—Krone ....... . -0297 
Denmark—Krone ............. .268 -1953 
Finland—Finmark ............ .1938 .0271 
BORMCO—BTAMC noc cc ccccscces .198 -0609 
Germany—Mark .............. .238 -000045 
Great Britain—Pound . 4.866 4.72 
Greece—Drachma .. — -0116 
Italy—Lira .......... senses ee -0486 
Oe Ae .498 A875 
Jugo-Slavia—Krone ........... + as 
Netherlands—Florin .......... 402 3970 
Norway—Krone .............. .268 -1856 
Poland—Polish mark ........ * -000022 
EE 5 cou w'ps ss os ar -0050 
Russia—Rouble ............... — 
Sere .0098 
Spain—Peseta ................ .1566 
a... a .2655 
Switzerland—Franc ........... .1880 
Turkey—Turkish pound ...... eau 


*No par of 


have decided 
countries, 


7No longer 












upon all of the 


quoted—see Servia. 


PROVISIONER 





11.52% 


10.92% 


Merchants Loan & Trust 


5 exchange has been determined upon 
and will probably not be tixed until after the Allies 
requirements from those 








DRYERS AND CONTINUOUS PRESSES 


For Tankage, Blood, Bone 
Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter. Installed 
in the largest packing-houses, 
fertilizer and fish reduction 
plants in the world. Material 
carried in stock for standard 
sizes. 
Send for Catalogue T. B. 


American Process Co. 


68 William St. -« «© «© NewYork 








EMIL KOHN, 


how much better you can do. 
Talk! Information gladly furnished. 





Ship us a small Consignment and see 
Results 


Inc. 


Office and Warehouse: 
337 to 347 East 44th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Calfskins 











February 24, 1923. 


PORK CUTS AT NEW YORK. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
. C, Zaun.) 
York, February 21, 1923.—Whole- 
sale prices on green and sweet pickled 
pork cuts: Pork loins, 20@22c; green hams, 


New 


8-10 lbs., 20c; 10-12 lbs., 174%c; 12-14 lbs., 
17c; green clear bellies, 6-8 lbs., 18%c; 
8-10 lbs., 18c; 10-12 lbs., 17¢; 12-14 lbs., 16¢; 
green rib bellies, 10-12 lbs., 164%c; 12-14 
Ibs., 15c; sweet pickled clear bellies, 6-8 
Ibs., 14%c; 8-10 lbs., 144%4c; 10-12 lbs., 14c; 
12-14 lbs., 1344c; sweet pickled rib bellies, 
10-12 lbs., 14c; 12-14 lbs., 18%c; sweet 
pickled hams, 8-10 lbs., 18%c; 10-12 Ibs., 
18c; 12-14 lbs., 17c; dressed hogs, 14%4c; 
city steam lard, 114%c; compound, 13@ 
13%c. 

Western prices: Pork loins, 8-10 Ilbs., 
17@17%c; 10-12 lbs., 16@17c; 12-14 lbs., 
15%c; 14-16 lbs., 15c; skinned shoulders, 
13c; boneless butts, 22c; Boston butts, 16c; 


lean trimmings, 12@138c; regular trim- 
mings, 10@1l1c; spareribs, 11@13c; neck 


ribs, 6c; 
tongues, 15c; 


kidneys, 7c; livers, 3c; pig 
pig tails, 13@14c. 








CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS 


(Corrected weekly by ©. W. Kaiser, Sec’y United 
Master Butchers’ Ass’n of Chicago.) 









Beef. 
No.1. Ne. 2. No. 3. 
Rib roast, heavy end............ a 32 28 
mip ronet, Hight end.......5..... 42 35 24 
See ee 20 18 14 
CE eee 32 30 25 
Steaks, sirloin, first cut........ 56 42 30 
Steaks, porterhouse ............ 75 50 32 
Perret eee 25 22 15 
SE RN, CUNEO 6 «5.05 0.0:6 0.00 5-0 m0 18 15 14 
Corned briskets, boneless ...... 22 20 18 
eer rere ree 14 12 10 
Corned rumps, boneless.......... 25 22 18 
Lamb. 
Good. Com. 
ECON. . 2.0 vwinsheis arouse ane 36 
DE -2G sacs b haan nenuns Seo aeeer eae 38 28 
EE. 646 pA enka «Kaus sas earaeses 15 18 
MER: 1.cae bina se as 545.4005, 30 26 
Sn, BONN cn eee cnscscuce 45 38 
Mutton. 
[i Dc. utcdsiunpaeaese as euuwaan ws 22 
0 Ne eres ey ty ee 15 
Shoulders ...... «a 
CBee, Fb GOA BR... scscvcswcees 35 
Pork. 
Loins, whole, 8@10 avg..........0-see0005 18 19 
Loins, SE, ED Os cc cscccnnccencess 17 18 
an WM BI Oe ML 6s 650 ekesecsosecae 16 17 
Se, PEND, BE GR IEE. occ. onsccecccved 15 16 
SEE babe sch vue seed onseas 0d 5000604005600 23 
NS 6 nis 0560s: 0's Weed ssp ewe 50 908i 'o-0 16 
MN! cn db 606s deeGeeb suha aie Owed sane ee en 17 
TT re oe eee 13 
DE. sesnbetsccannbeds tenegaesesevendase'e 14 
See SRE, WTORROTON. «on. kccwssescscess @ll 
Veal. 
SEED cgsscahvhcaasianaeobescaeaene 26 35 
PPD: <.5scctensneweuseseecas session 15 20 
SSS or eee ee 31 @41 
SEE SaNcncN ikea Kees edueres Sohseasenese 15 @19 
DEES 065s ws ssp abie se ebssnsssenbears 19 19 
CE ct kbae chissaenewns ak tueueesnam aes 48 
See Pr eee 41 
Butchers’ Offal. 
DOE nes tanesesxavesen @ +4 
Shop fat @2 
Bones, per an 
Calf skins @15 
USER ern ee eer oa @i4 
DN. cindedsbenahahee onkdidawdbeneusas @15 











CURING MATERIALS. 





Back> 
a getnes saltpetre, gran. 
Doable rs aot of soda, f. o. b. 
N. ¥. & 8. F., car eoccccccccce 4 
thap carloads, granulated....... is ‘& 


Borie acid, in carloads, powdered, in 
bbls. ts Sowdanea’ ig bh! ig’ Bagg 1) 


Ohio powdered, in bbis. in 5-ton 
lots or * —prgece reine eattmndene 11% 11 
bbls. in less than 5-ton nae 11 


Bore, a. powdered, in bbis..... 5% Hrd 
In lots, gran. or powdered, im bbs. 5% 5 


a 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, 3c Cuba duty paid @ 7 
Second sugar, 90 Dasis......ccccccseccs @ 6} 
Syrup, testing 63 to 65 combined sucrose 
yy ere ee @24 
Standard, granulated, f.o.b. refinery 
Se UE OEE. so 6 6 6 ain 6h ae aes @ 8.30 
Plantation, granulated, f.0.b. New Or : 
MRS (1CSS FS MOF CONE). occcsiccesesess @ 8 
White clarified, f.0.b. New Orleans 
IES) aha shwebdndeu css va kee 6 ae aa ane @ 7% 
Yellow clarified, f.0.b. New Orleans a 
ES sos da dean 56ys bw esse aeede tess @ 7% 
Salt— 
Granulated, car lots, per ton, f. 0. b., Chi- 
eS EE C5 PISS U6 cc Seo 5 soe sn dee hao a pees $ 9.80 
Medium, car lots, per ton, f. 0, b., Chicago 
Se > Sa errr err ee a 30 
Rock, car lots, per ton, f. o. b., Chicago 7.30 
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923. 


from 


L0le- 
kled 
ums, 
lbs., 
Lec; 
l6c; 
2-14 
6-8 
4c; 
lies, 
Feet 
bs., 
AC; 
3@ 


bs., 
bs., 
ars, 
6c; 
im- 
ck 
pig 








February 24, 1923. 


Prime native steers......... 16 

Good native steers.......... 14 

Medium steers ...........0. 10 @13 

_ DOE ckdexeesseeve 12 @17 
“6A aide Pb aee Spe dale 8 @ll1 

fea quarters, choice........ 

Fore wuarters, choice........ G 

Beef Cuts. 
meer TOR, Os Bevis. Cider 
Steer Loins, No. 2.......... 


Steer Short Loins, No. 1..... 
Steer Short Loins, No. 2..... 
Steer Loin Ends (hips)...... 
Steer Loin Ends, No. 2...... 
EE ee arr re 15 
Cow ShOTt TOMS... 60000650 20 
Cow Loin Ends (hips)....... 
Se SO | ae See 
Steer Ribs, , - a ae 


Steer Rounds, No, 1........ 
Steer Rounds, No. 2........ 
Steer Chucks, No. 1......... 
Steer Chucks, No. 2.. Rt 
Cow Rounds ....... 
Cow Chucks ... 
Steer Plates 

Medium Plates 
Briskets, No. 1 
Briskets, No, 2 
Steer Navel En ; 
Cow Navel Ends............ 
DEE: MME, ow Wego S wiows cones 
SERMNN' SSORMMMNMNDY oh dip Seve cig @ sla a-0'o%0 
SE -s a\dihia hased bmiee eae Syeness 
Strip Loins, No. 1, boneless 
Strip Loins, No. 2.......... 
wee Sas, We, GB... cece 
Sirloin Butts, No. 1........ 
Sirloin Butts, No. 2........ 
Sirloin Butts, No, 3........ 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 1.... 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 2.... 









Q- 







Ss DEE aecavoersiuwsés 
i. ere 
Boneless Chucks ........... 
MLODE MUOU 5..6.00.0.0:0 cvs 
Hanging Tenderloins ........ 
SP RRRIONINIOD: 605 so %0.0:0:0:0, 00-0 00 
Beef Product. 
A, OE Was os vkoduesten oc. 9 @10 
ROO RIS ree ferme 4@5 
EEE oc caacsaiens ace 28 
Se eee re 40 
Meee, WE Wiis. ss sca soe 8 
Fresh Tripe, plain.......... 
Fresh Tripe, H. C.......0+. 
RMEENG os seisah wasn Sanson 6% 
MeaneyS, POE Wrescisssesvees 9 
Veal. 
Choice Carcass ........... -20 @21 
Geod Carcass 15 
Good Saddles. 23 
Good Backs .... 4 
a eee ee 6 
Veal Product. 
NN RUE 5 co. occa gies 9 
nippnyin Tor re 56 
BOARS) WWI ids us:gce seenenas eons 21 
Lamb. 
CHOICE. TAMBE: 6 scisiesccscces 
Medium Lambs ............ 
Choice Saddles ............. 
Medium Saddles ............ 
SS eee een 
Medium Fores ...........-08 
Lamb Fries, per Ib.......... 25 
Lamb Tongues, en 
Lamb Kidneys, per Ib....... 
Mutton. 


Heavy Sheep 
Light PS Sb kaw wentete aca 
ERVY MRCUIBE) 5 0 i50.cce viewers 
Light Saddles .............. 
ee ae 
MBRNE WO acy 6 caiee sees os 


BRONCO: BAIN 6.665 <6 -4:6:0:56:010 
ae eae 
Sheep Tongues, each........ 
Sheep Heads, each.......... 


Fresh Pork, ie 


Dressed Pigs, 30@50 lbs 
Mresned Hoge —....cccrtsess 
Pork Loins, 8@10 Ibs. avg.. 
Teaf Lard 
Tenderloin 
Spare Ribs 
Butts 
Hocks | 


Hog Livers, ee | ee 
Neck Bone 94 









Pork Hear 
Pork <iieee, 
Pork Tongues 
Slip Bones 
il Bones 
Brains . 
Back fat 
Hams 
Calas 
Bellies 





Po 


SROmMONa moO wNamaane 
-R RRR 


= 








Cor. week, 
Wad 


15 
14 
10 
10 


12 
16 
10 


6% 


10 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Week ending 
February 24. 


2 5a: Me MAS ais wees eee mews 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons...... 
Country style sausage, fresh, in link 
Country style sausage, fresh, i 
Country style sausage, onus 
Mixed sausage, fresh.. 
Frankfurts in pork casings.. 
Frankfurts in sheep 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice. 
Bologna in beef middles, choice...... 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice.. 

Liver sausage in pos, DUNE. «4.2.0.0. 

roun: 


Fat backs, 14@16 lbs 


tetetetet 


Regular hams, fancy, 14@16 lbs.. 
Standard regular hams, 12@16 lbs. 





Breakfast bacon, fancy, 6 
Standard bacon, fancy, 6@ 


eyet=tot—— 


Standard bacon strips, 6 
Cooked oa, choice, sk: 
Cooked hams, choice, skinned, surplus fat 


Cooked —— “choice, skinless, surplus fat 


New England luncheon specialty 
Liberty luncheon specialty 
Minced luncheon anelalty. 





Blood sausage ........... Seis tia ee 


RDRRORBNMHOaDM MOCO IDO 


parperpertartarpand 








Picnics, skin on, surplus fat ‘of, smoked. 
Picnics, skinned, surplus fat off, smoked. . 


FERTILIZERS. 


DRY SAUSAGE. 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs 

Cervelat, new condition, in aly bungs 

Cervelat, new condition, in beef middles.. 

Thuringer Cervelat 
mer 


ORES TPCT 
ngrow: and crushed blood 
Hoofmest tankage, 


4 ae meactonevaabanerexrheses 
Milano Salami, choice, 


iBeecenee 


Crushed and toa. Roe. 
Ground raw bone, per t 
Ground steamed bone, per ton 
Unground steamed bone..............-.. 20. 00@24. 00 
Unground bone tankage 


HORNS, HOOFS AND 


Frisses, choice, i a eer 


> 
Bl tet et atat-at ota 


Peer ececcerccccersesesesecserees 


cola 
Teniae Style MBAMS. ..cccccccccce a ewaeaeeas 
Virginia style hams 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage id beef rounds— 
— tins, 2 to cra 








Large tins, 1 to crate.. 
Frankfurt style sausage in pork 
Small tins, 2 to crate 


Round shin bones, 





ae 








o crate. 
Smoked link sausage in pork casi Z3— 
8 rate Thigh bones, lights and med 


o8 





Large tins, 1 to crate. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO.) 


Beef rounds, domestic, 
Beef rounds, export, 22 
Beef rounds, export, 140 sets, per set 
Beef middles, per set 
Beef bungs, No. 1, per piece 
Beef bungs, No. 2, per piece 


Pec "and knuckles... 


= 
amare 


and bones must 
a rom grease spots and cracks, hard and 
clean Fo = to cut and weight. packed in double 
bags and carload lots, 
known to foreign and domestic manufacturers. 


VOouns 


eee eee ee ee ee re 


wo 


LARD (Unrefined). 
fp CROP OR ese sis ccwccece 
Ws 6 6.0 6 cesie ee casino sete 


- 


Beef weasands, No. 2; per piece 
Beef bladders, small, 
Beef bladders, medium, per doz 
Beef bladders, large, per doz... 


— 
BOovimts 


LARD (Refined). 


Pure lard, kettle rendered, per lb., 
i A ee he eae er eee ae ‘ 
Oc eeccccecesececscoccscccccecsce 1%@12. 
el we over tierces; 

eae tubs and pails, 10 to 80 lbs., 4c to le over 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


“@8H958G8H a8d0 


= middles, with cap, per set. . 
Hog middles, — tees: per set 


Hog bungs, large. . 








Hog stomachs, per —% 
= sheep casings 


medium, per hank.1. 50@1.7 7 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


hank» 
Imported sheep casings, medium, per hank.1.50@1.75 —»_ QJeo stock ....eeecceecceeeecccccsceceeens 
Prime No. 1 oleo oil 
Prime No. 2 oleo stock 


MS as Kiiediumcs causes 
loney co! pe, 200-Ib. bbl 
Pocket pencpousd tripe, 200-Ib. bbl 


Pork tongues, S0Gih; baktel.............. aes 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-lb. [Tee 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib, bbi........... 


CANNED MEATS. 


No. 2 oleo stearine, edible 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Choice country tallow 


= 


No. 1 loose tallow 


Zz 
° 
¥ 
Zz 
°o 
— 
ez 


Yellow grease, 10 to 15 per cent acid...... 
Yellow grease, 15 to 30 per cent acid 


grease 
extracted. 


= steaks with 


> 93000 a Go Dw WO wD oO © 
MRR TER RE RE REE 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Cottonseed oil—white, deodorized, in bblis..1 
"i ES 
= rrr 
grade, loose, nom 
Is., —, 65%, f. ©. b 


BR ak: See 


Vienna style “sausage... iy 
Veal loaf, medium sise. 


: 9089 89m masons 


— 
: 8 


mea evcece Yellow, —— 
BARRELED "PORK AND BEEF. s x 


Family back pork, 2 
Family back pork, 





ae, sr i 25.50 
Ce ee ere 24.50 
Me eee 23.00 
SE avers wee scssesie 19.50 
Oe Oe Be PROGR 66500 otc etees 19.00 


Diisestieuciusnereses teens 
" seller tank, =f. 0. b, coast.. 


ANIMAL OILS. 

Prime lard oll........e0s-eeees 
Extra winter strained lard 

i ee eer oon 

Extra No. 1 lard MMT oN cc ceece sscacesioeesill 


Extra plate beef, 200-lb. barrels 
BUTTERINE. 
natural color, solids, tee o. b. . 


ont,” rolls, or prints, ‘i ib 
) or prints, 268 lbs 
Cee eek ee 


Nut Taanaartée, prints, rere 
DRY SALT MEATS. 


CE Ge cevecccwseeeusscenesis 
2 7S er ee ar eee 
clear middles, a lb. avg 


ny 
rcs 





He Ade Sar HoOD a 
dara 


4 


Ntiatess CO Dsccescccsscecccecece ee 
COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black fron hoops.....1. 
pork barrels, black fron hoops.....1. 


® 


S 
RDO aa 


Red oak lard tierces..... ea 
White oak lard tierces..... ecu cou Jose 
White oak ham tierces 


oh rece 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Retail Section 


LITTLE LESSONS IN MEAT RETAILING 


Thoughts for the Boss Butcher and His Help 
-LESSON No. 3—Cheaper to Borrow Money Than Buy Ice 
By Emil Schwartz, Master Butcher, Detroit, Mich. 


Mr. Butcher, did you ever figure what you could save per year if you 
installed an ice machine in your market? 

It is cheaper to borrow money at 6% than to buy ice. 

The following table will give you some idea of what the installation 
of an ice machine will save you, and will also prove interesting to those who 


have already made this installation. 


If you have no money on hand, borrow $2,000 at 6% and make money 


with the other fellow’s money. 
The following is an example: 
Cost of buying 


Bal. due on money To apply on 


ice per year borrowed ($2,000) _ principal Interest 
| ae $600.00 $1,520.00 $480.00 $120.00 
2nd year ....... 600.00 1,011.20 508.80 91.20 
Srd year ....... 600.00 471.87 539.33 60.67 
| Ee ae ee 571.68 28.32 


(Surplus, $571.87, less $471.87, balance due on amount borrowed, leaves 


cash balance of $99.81.) 
5th year—Machine paid for. 


Machine Paid for in Five Years. 

The estimated average cost of supplying ice for an 8x10 box is $600. 

Applying this amount on the purchase price of an ice machine for four 
years, the purchaser has at the beginning of the fifth year paid for the ma- 
chine, and has a balance of $99.81, which may be applied on operating cost. 

If this does not convince you that it is cheaper to go to the bank and 
borrow money to buy an ice machine, rather than to continue to follow 
your present wasteful method of buying ice—then figures lie, and the experi- 
ence of thousands of retailers who have tried it means nothing. 


Figure it out for yourself, Mr. Butcher! 








[EDITOR'S NOTE.—This is the third of 
a series of short talks by a successful retail 
butcher who worked his way up from a clerk 
to a place of leadership among the master 
butchers of his city of a miilion people. His 

BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM SPREADS. 

The new system of bookkeeping or ac- 
counting for meat retailers, which is now 
ready and is being installed by representa- 
tive retailers, is getting a splendid start. 
It was recently set in motion at a meet- 
ing in Chicago where the main features 
were explained at length. Meat Councils 
in other cities are showing great interesi 
and are pushing the use of the system in 
every way, as they know it means better 
retailing. 

One of the active councils is that of 
Cleveland. which is urging all retailers 
to be among the first to reap the benefits. 
and asks all members of the council to 
write or phone direct to the secretary of 
the council. Mr. T. H. Nash, secretary otf 
the Meat Council! of Cleveland, asked 
every. member to read the copy of the let- 


ter he received along with other meat 
councik: secretaries from the Chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
at Washington. This letter was as fol- 
lows: 
Dear Sir: 

The system of bookkeping records for 


retail meat dealers, prepared by the Bu-: 


experience and advice should be worth heed- 
ing. 

Other “Lessons in Meat Retaiiing’’ will ap- 
pear in future issues of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER on this page.] 
reau of Agricultural “economics and 
Northwestern University, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, is now available for use 
by the trade. Its purpose is to suppl: 
dealers with a uniform system of account- 
ing, simple in outline, yet inclusive 
enough to furnish them the necessary in- 
formation for an intelligent understanding 
of their business. 

In its simplest form the system provides 
for: 

1. A Daily Record of Receipts and Dis- 
bursements. 

2. A Proof of Balance Statement. 

3. A Profit of Loss Statement. 

4. A Statement of Assets and Liabilities. 

It is planned to supply the dealers who 
use this new system with comparative 
data on expenses based upon a regular re- 
port to be submitted at the end of each 
four-week period. Reports received wil! 
be treated as strictly confidential and ke 
used solely for the purpose of analyzing 
the trade as a whole. 

A representative of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics or of the Northwest- 
ern University will soon be in your city 
to explain the system and to assist deal- 
ers with installations of the system. He 
will make his headquarters with you 
Pending his arrival, we are asking you 
to stimulate interest in the new system 
among your members, and’ have for him 
a list of all the dealers who are interested 
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in it. 


Our representative will be glad to 
address meetings of your members, or ip 
other ways explain the system. The sup- 
ply of available sets for free distribution 


and installation is limited. Installations 
will be made for those dealers displaying 
the most interest and showing the great- 
est desire to co-operate in establishing 
standards for the trade. 

Yeu will be advised as soon as it is defi- 
nitely known that our representative is 
available for your service. 

Very truly yours, 
LLOYD S. TENNY, 
Acting Chief of Bureau. 


o— 


PITTSBURGH RETAILERS’ ASSN. 

An application for a charter for the 
Pittsburgh Butchers’ Association was 
made recently. The organization has been 
formed to protect the trade there and to 
secure uniformity in the customs, prac- 
tices and usages of retail meat dealers 
and butchers. The directors named for 
the first year are: George Ewing, 223 
Eighth avenue, Homestead; Herman F, 
Sachs, 5169 Butler street; G. J. Eckstein, 
637 Maryland avenue; Edward Lorentz, 
5533 Walnut street; Max E. Fleming, 916 
Portland street; Gustave V. Rohman, 607 
North Dallas avenue; J. P. Kurtz, 310 
Brushton avenue, and Charles R. Mitch- 
she, Lincoln avenue and Llewellyn street. 





—4—__ 


MINNESOTA RETAILERS ELECT. 


The 1924 convention of the Minnesota 
Reail Meat Dealers’ Association will be 
conducted in Minneapolis, it was decided 
at this year’s convention in St. Paul. 
Frank Runstiger of St. Cloud was elected 
president, and other officers elected are: 
Andrew Saffert, New Ulm, first vice-presi- 
dent; L. Wetzler, Duluth, second vice- 
president; Anthony Friedman, Minne 
apolis, third vice-president; and G. Fitz- 


gerald, Mankato, fourth vice-president. 
F. W. Ruff, Paynesville; J. N. Bowen, 
Minneapolis; Fred Stiegler, Duluth, and 


Joseph Gnifowski, St. Cloud, were elected 
to the board of directors. 





A MEAT SALESMAN’S CREED. 


First, be agreeable. Be agreeable in 
voice and all details of dress. Agreeable- 
ness is ene of the few things in this world 
that doesn’t cost a cent, and you can sell 
it to everybody. 

Second, know the thing you are selling. 
Tell about it in English. 

Third, don’t argue. When you disagree 
with a customer and tell him about it, 
you will probably succeed in antagonizing 
him. 

Fourth, make it plain, whatever it is. 
Don’t talk at random. 

Fifth, tell the truth. If you lie, don’t 
expect a customer to come back. 

Sixth, be dependable. If you promise 
something, keep your promise. 

Seventh, remember faces and names. 
Nothing pleases a man more than subtle 
flattery. 

Eighth, beware of egotism. Don’t tell a 
customer about yourself when you are 
trying to sell something. Get him to talk 
about himself if you can. 

Ninth, be human. Selling goods suc- 
cessfully is a psychological proposition. 
Learn how to have a sense of humor, if 
you haven’t any. Take an interest in 
human beings. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Ge». Sauer will open a new meat market 
at George, Ia. 

Ss. T. Wheeler will open a meat market 
at Ainsworth, Ia. 

P. Woods has opened a new meat mar- 
ket «t Cranbrook, Wash. 

Geo. Magee has recently opened a meat 
market at Kalama, Wash. 

Watson & Hohl have opened a meat 
market at Post Falls, Idaho. 

Berg & Paulson have opened a meat and 
grocery business at Iola, Wis. 

Walter L. Clemmons recently opened a 
new meat market at San Pedro, Cal. 


John M. Creber will open a meat market 
at Columbia, Mo., in the near future. 

A new meat market was recently opened 
at 724 Braddock Ave., Braddock, Pa. 


Joe Kavanda recently opened the Peer- 
less Cash Market at San Pedro, Cal. 


George Hauxhurst has opened a meat 
market on Second St., Marysville, Cal, 

J. M. Dorman will add a meat depart- 
ment to his grocery store at Albia, Ia. 

Samuel Haines wili open a meat market 
on South Randolph St., McComb, IIl. 

I. J. Odem has sold his meat business 
at Grangeville, Ida., to Fred R. Bozarth. 

Ralph Milliman has purchased the meat 
market of Clauss & Cook, Perry, N. Y. 

Ed. Hunsche has purchased the meat 
market of M. Scholtz, Rising City, Nebr. 

James N. Dwyer is contemplating en- 
larging his meat business at Geneseo, N. Y. 

Harry Bascom has purchased the meat 
business of W. H. Kiff at Brooklyn, Mich. 


Walter Gibson has purchased the meat 
market of Staal & Raimer at Lowell, Mich. 
N. Schmidt & Son will open a meat mar- 
ket at West Liberty, Ia., around March Ist. 
Henry W. Schmidt has purchased the 
— market at 904 So. 12th St., Quincy, 


C. L. Schindler will open a meat market 
at 2432 Northwestern Ave., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

E. H. Harding has purchased the meat 
_ of John W. Dingham, Hazelton, 

a. 

E. Stadmiller is adding many improve- 
ments to his meat market at Blytheville, 
Ark. 

The meat market .of Samuel Sanders, 
Atlantic City, N. J., was destroyed by fire 
recently. 

Barbian & Smith have opened a new 
meat market at 2611 Center St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

A co-operative meat market will be 
opened in Sidney, Ind., around the first 
of March. 

J. L. Robbins will open a meat and gro- 
cery store at 2770 East Colorado St., Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

J. Hulst & Son have purchased the meat 
and grocery business of H. Haveman, Hol- 
land, Mich. 

M. G. Lee has purchased the Palace 
Meat Market at Alliance, Nebr., from 
Doell Bros. 

James Mahan has purchased the meat 
business of Seth Jolley, East Jefferson St., 
Tipton, Ind. 

Gordon Brothers will shortly open a 
meat market at 2447 Seneca St., Lacka- 
wanna, N. Y. 

C. Ray Allender will shortly open a new 
meat market in the Leroy Williams Bldg., 
Fairfield, Ia. 

W. H. Poe and J. E. Spears have pur- 
chased the Wauchula Meat & Grocery Co.. 
Wauchula, Fla. 

Frank Farley has recently opened a new 
meat market in the Stillwell block, Og- 
densburg, N. Y. 

Chas. A. Reeves will open a meat mar- 
ket at 218 Dewey Ave., Ambridge, Ohio, in 
the near future. 

Nelson and Ray Thomas have purecho~ed 
the meat business of Webster & Biddick 
at Montford, Wis. 

Chris and Walter Hanson have _ pur- 
Chased the Rogers’ meat market on Main 
St., Woodstock, III. 
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Wintersteen & Son have purchased the 
meat business of Lynn Childress at Re- 
publican City, Nebr. 

E. Dietch & Co. have purchased the 
meat and grocery business of Leo Grunde- 
man, Ludington, Mich. 

H. L. Baker is contemplating opening a 
new meat market in the Whitescarver 
Bldg., Grafton, W. Va. 

A new meat market, to be known as The 
Home Market, will shortly be opened at 
927 Tenth St., Modesto, Cal. 

The Wolf Market Co. has purchased the 
Fred Naggatz’s meat market at 363 Terri- 
torial St., Benton Harbor, Mich. 

The firm of Norborn Harris. 106 West 
6th St., Amarillo, Texas, has added a meat 
department to their grocery store. 

Oldham Brothers, whose meat market at 
Tryon, Okla., was recently destroyed by 
fire, have installed a new market in the 
Bollinger Grocery in that town. 

The Cooper & Son Co., Ine., will add 
another market to their chain system of 
meat markets. The new market will be 
located at 53 N. Ave., Oswego, N. Y. 


—--— 4 


ROCHESTER MEAT COUNCIL MEETS. 


The mass meeting of those in Rochester. 
N. Y., interested in the meat industry 
held recently was a huge success and 
about 300 retailers and their clerks and 
representatives of packers made up the 
gathering. 

Charles F. Glatz, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Meat Council of 
Rochester, occupied the chair and made 
pointed remarks in introducing the speak- 
ers, the first of whom was Mayor Clarence 
D. Van Zandt. The mayor expressed ap- 
proval of the aims and objects of the meat 
council, and promised his support in mak- 
ing right conditions now prevailing which 
are unfavorable to the retail meat dealer 
who strives to conduct his business on a 
basis of service and satisfaction to the 
consumer. 

The mayor was followed by John T. 
Russell of Chicago, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Meat Councils, and 
he said many inspiring and thoughtful 
things. He urged that there be established 
in the United States an institute for the 
betterment of marketing. This, he said, 
would protect the dealers as well as the 
customers. He also cautioned the retail- 
ers in the buying of meat, saying: “It is 
the wholesaler’s business to sell, but it 
is the retailer’s business to buy and know 
what to buy for customers to reduce the 
cost of meat.” 

Co-operative effort to advertise meat 
was urged and D. W. Martin, assistant 
secretary of the National Association of 
Meat. Councils, pointed out (as did Mr. 
Russell) that plans of co-operative adver- 
tising had been successful wherever in- 
augurated. Many cities where such cam- 
paigns have been undertaken were men- 
tioned and details of same explained. 

Mr. Martin, in an address which should 
live long in the memories of those present, 
explained the objects of the National As- 
sociation of Meat Councils, stating the 
primary aim is to increase the consump- 
tion of meat by educating the public to 
a proper appreciation of the benefits to be 
derived from meat products. 

Declaring the prosperity of the country 
was reflected in the sales of meat prod- 
ucts, the speaker contended that efficiency 
in the distribution of meat is the most 
vital problem in the industry. He said 
that selling the public a food product of 
any kind was a matter of continued effort. 

“The time has passed,” said Mr. Martin, 
“when meat dealers can depend upon the 
natural appetite ‘of the public to keep up 
their sales. Co-operation in the meat 
business has been neglected to a greater 
degree than in any other industry and the 
natural result is that our sales are grow- 
ing smaller every year. The cause of this 
decline is the rising price of all meat 
products and the resulting impulse on 
the part of the consumer to seek substi- 
tutes for meat.” 
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M. G. Middaugh, head of the branch 
house department of Swift & Company, 
Chicago, is in New York this week. 

The New York Veal & Mutton Company 
have rented a stand in the new Brooklyn 
Retail Butchers’ Corporation building. 

H. J. Carroll, smoked meat department, 
and G. A. Blair, traffic department, Wilson 
& Company, Chicago, are in town this 
week. 

Fred Hirsch, business manager of the 
Bronx Branch, United Master Butchers of 
America, has been confined to his home by 
illness this week. 


Prices realized on Swift & Company's 


sales of carcass beef in New York City for. 


the week ending February 17, 1923, on 
shipments sold out, ranged from 10.00 
cents to 16.50 cents per pound, and av- 
eraged 13.32 cents per pound. 

Employees of the Jamaica branch of 
Wilson & Company held a beefsteak din- 
ner on Wednesday evening. It was large- 
ly attended and a very enjoyable evening 
was spent. There was a large delegation 
from the main office in New York ‘City, 
as well as from the various branches. 

O. Edward Jahrsdorfer, president of the 
Brooklyn Branch, and George H. Shaffer, 
of Ye Olde New York Branch, United 
Master Butchers of America, left on Wed- 
nesday for a trip through the South. They 
will stop at St. Petersburg and Miami, Fla., 
and other places of interest and expect to 
be away about two weeks. 

George Kramer, President, and A. F. 
Grimm of Ye Olde New Yerk Branch, 
United Master Butchers of America, with 
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New York Section 


A. F. Groff, representing the Meat Council, 
and Mr. Wertheim, of the Y. M. C. A., met 
on Wednesday afternoon for the purpose 
of discussing the proposed school for 
butchers to be started in New York. 

The following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the num- 
ber of pounds of meat, fish, poultry and 
game seized and destroyed in the City of 
New York during the week ending 
February 17, 1923: Meat—Manhattan, 536% 
lbs.; The Bronx, 15 lbs.; Queens, 1,478 
Ibs.; total, 2,029 lbs. Fish—Manhattan, 5 
Ibs.; Queens, 8 lbs.; total, 13 Ibs. 

George Kern, Incorporated, announce 
the removal of their general offices to 
larger and more spacious quarters in their 
new building, Nos. 349-351 West 37th 
Street. Alterations to enlarge the plant 
have made it necessary to move the offi- 
ces. The plant now takes in the proper- 
ties at Nos. 344-352 West 38th Street and 
349-351 West 37th Street, with the retail 
department still at No. 496 9th Avenue. 


—_— 


NEW YORK MASTER BUTCHERS. 

Ye Olde New York Branch’s campaign 
for new members netted seven more re- 
tailers for membership at their last meet- 
ing, Tuesday evening, February 21. Eight 
newly-elected members were also initiated. 

On account of the epidemic of butcher 
shop burglaries the last few weeks, the 
association has made an appeal to the 
business banks of the city to consider the 
possibility of them extending their service 
to make it possible for butchers to make 
deposits up to 9:30 p. m. on Saturday 
nights. 

Jacob Scheyer, a member, motored in 
during the snow storm, a distance of 22 
miles, to attend this meeting. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed fresh meats were quoted by the U. 


S. Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern mzrkets on Thursday, Febru- 


ary 15, 1923, as follows: 
Fresh Beef— 


STEERS: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. a 
DEE Gishsanecabsh+oscdmaes es Senge as $16.50@17.50 $..... cls 6 $15.50@17.00 $16.00@18.00 
ee ia nce eee 15.00@16.00 13.50@14.00 14.00@15.00  14.00@15.00 
NUE ene Meee to rrey eae 13.00@15.00 12.00@13.00 12.50@13.50 13.00@14.00 
ca wi b$xibbdasWeuwesd sash bhobe% 11.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 

COWS: 

DLE E> saa ews she eseae sess abana 11.00@12.00 10.00@11.00 12.00@12.50 11.00@12.00 
ED M5 sin a 55s OS GG ASE SES ERS Se OS 9.50@11.00 8.50@ 9.50 10.50@11.00 10.00@11.00 
PD: sa S Gaye Abn aren sa etaee oats 8.00@ 9.00 Sale iasck 9.50@10.50 9.00@ 10.00 
BULLS: 
SE Se Suk o wb La bens cceee ce terse b bases a a a, eae 9.00@10.00 | ae 
CE, een caked habit atich eh baka wne Se sere eee 8.50@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 
EE ee ee ee errs pe 7.75@ 8.00 or. Ta 7.50@ 8.50 Peery 
Fresh Veal*— 
EE eat ry eee Pere te 21.00@ 23.00 ee Se 25.00 @ 26.00 22.00@..... 
EY eae nate carebte see ke chews aon 19.00@ 20.00 12.00@13.00  23.00@25.00  20.00@21.00 
DN Sc. cS ssa scsenesn eeube kee ee ees 17.00@18.00 10.00@11.00 19.00@23.00 17.00@19.00 
| ee A eS ee ee ae 14.00@16.00 8.00@ 9.00 14.00@18.00 13.00@15.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton— 
LAMBS: 
PD. Sodas ons bh ne chhnene tot see soe ae 24 00@ 25.00 24.00 @ 25.00 25.00 @ 26.00 26.00@ 28.00 
OS OA SES re eet ee Peer ere 23.00 @ 24.00 21.00@ 23.00 24.00@25.00 24.00@ 26.00 
Se eae ae oe 21.00@22.00 =. 20.00@21.00 = 22.00@23.00 =. 22.00 @ 24.00 
SP Te eT Er TET Tere 18.00@20.00 18.00@19.00 20.00@22.00 ee 

YEARLINGS: 

Pe ies ak desde aes ei ok ewe as ere sess ae 18.00@20.00 Re, Pere 
SRE a Se aa eee eee eS. Pere a Or ae: eee 
SR Fe Sa a RR ys SER i ae eee a ee re eee | Pere ee 

MUTTON: ‘ : 
650s keie Mab Seabed ass 500 ss «0k 14.00@15.00 13.00@15.00 15.00@16.00  16.00@17.00 
SP eS ee ee eee 12.00@13.00 12.00@ 13.00 13.00@14.00 13.50@ 16.00 
DD vin canes ke seek eens eee kws se he 9.00@11.00 Aa eS 12.00@12.50  12.00@13.00 


Fresh Pork Cuts— 
LOINS: 


4 


Oe) ON OS a a ae ee ee 





SE GG tisha sd ee sk DiAAS aS ae bee 
PICNICS: 

a ee. sc cosscbbenseeseenees 

i eS, tJ e ue eb ss caceee® 
BUTTS: 

CECE. (cc 5 ccs veswhoenst oe seb Chex 


15.00@16.06 
14.00@15.00 
13.00@14.00 
12.00@13.00 
11.00@12.00 


11.50@12.50 aa eee 


11.50@12.00 
11.00@11.50 


13.00@14.00 .....@..... 


*Veal prices include ‘‘hide on’’ at Chicago and New York. 


5.50@16.50 
5.00@16.00 
-00@ 15.00 
3.50@14.00 
2.50@ 13.00 


16.00@18.00 
15.00@16.50 
14.00@ 15.50 
13.50@14.50 
13.00@14.00 


16.00@17.00 
15.00@16.00 
13.00@15.09 
13.00@14.00 
11.00@12.50 


ors r 
howe ore 


12.50@14.00 12.00@14.00 


.50@ 12.00 
-00@11.50 


ht t 
een 


10.50@13.00 oT, ee 


15.00@16.00 14.00@16.00 
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The members gave unanimous approval 
to the organization of a ladies’ auxiliary 
for the branch. The first meeting of the 
ladies’ auxiliary will be held Tuesday af- 
ternoon, Feb. 27th. 

An experienced man in the coat and 
apron supply business lectured on how 
to cut the cost of coat and apron supply 
in half. On the strength of this lecture 
a committee was appointed to investigate 
the possibilities of the association organ- 
izing a corporation on a co-operative plan 
to supply their members. The commitee 
was as follows: Emanuel Collin, chair- 
man; S. Metzger and B. Nathanson. 

The proposition of a trade school to 
train young men for the butcher business 
met with hearty approval by the members. 
This plan is still in the process of being 
worked out. 

At the next meeting, March 6th, Mr. W. 
H. Noyes, formerly of Swift & Co., and 
chairman of the Manhattan Sanitary In- 
spection Association, will be the principal 
speaker of the evening. Members from 
all the branches are invited fo come and 
hear Mr. Noyes, who is a noted speaker. 





oo 


EASTERN MEAT TRADE CONDITIONS. 
Meat trade conditions for the week at 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston are 
reviewed by the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics as follows: 


Moderate receipts of most classes of 
fresh meats with better demand than was 
anticipated for the first full week:in Lent 
resulted in strong to unevenly higher 
prices. At New York a shortage of veal at 
midweek resulted in sharp advances, while 
prices on other classes at that market ad- 
vanced due to an improved demand. Price 
gains elsewhere were of less extent, but 
the market had a firm undertone despite 
only fair demand, except for slight declines 
late in the week on good and medium 
steers at Philadelphia. 

The moderate receipts of steers consist- 
ed mostly of good and medium grade, al- 
though the supply of choice steers at New 
York were somewhat greater than for some 
time. Prices were mostly 50c higher at 
Boston and New York, while some weak- 
ness developed by midweek at Philadel- 
phia, with declines ranging from 50c to $1 
under last Friday. Cows were fairly plen- 
tiful with prices ruling firm to 50c higher 
at Boston, 50c to $1 higher at New York 
and about steady at Philadelphia. Heifers 
brought $13 to $14 at New York; receipts 
of bulls were light in all grades represent- 
ed, but slow bologna business resulted in 
an indifferent demand. Kosher beef prices 
held steady under a fair demand. 

The feature of the veal market was the 
sharp advance scored by all grades at New 
York ranging from $2 to $6 per hundred 
rounds, common grades advancing least. 
Demand was active all times and a short- 
age resulted from reduced receipts. 
Frozen sides of good quality sold up to $12 
at that market. Receipts at Boston and 
Philadelphia were also light, prices show- 
ing gains of $1 to $3 at Philadelphia and 
holding steady at Boston. 

The lamb market recovered from a 
slow, draggy trade of the previous two 
weeks, although heavy lamb was too plen- 
tiful, and had to be sold mostly in cuts. 
Receipts were lighter than for several 
weeks and demand showed much improve- 
ment. Prices were unchanged at Boston 


except for a few sales of light weight fin- 
ished kind at $1 above top quotation. At 
New York, despite some unevenness, 2 
general advance of $2 to $4 was made, and 
at Philadelphia gains amounted to $2 to $3. 

Receipts of mutton were light and met 
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with a fair demand except at Boston. The 
market at New York opened strong and 
improved as the week progressed. Price 
gains of from $1 to $2 were made at New 
York, while Philadelphia was unevenly 
strong to $2 higher. Fat heavy bucks sold 
at $10 at New York with handy-weight 
wethers grading good to choice, at $16 to 


d. 

The demand for fresh pork loins was 
only fair with some unevenness in prices, 
although the market had a firm undertone, 
with price advances ranging from 50c to 
$1 in most instances. Receipts were much 
lighter than last week. Other cuts were 
uneven, picnics and shoulders showing 
slight gains at New York, while slight de- 
clines were registered at Philadelphia. 
Boston butts were weak to slightly lower. 

Boston is closing steady on all classes. 
Some beef and pork will be carried over. 
Other classes will be cleaned up. New 
York is closing steady on beef, barely 
steady on lambs and pork, strong on veal 
and firm on mutton. 


_——- Oo 


NEW YORK MEAT COUNCIL. 
(Continued from page 25.) 

He then demonstrates these factors of 
percentage by showing the actual cuts of 
meat and the relative percentage of each 
cut to the meat of the animal. 

The keen interest of the students in 
these demonstrations was shown by the 
many questions asked regarding the value, 
nutriment and cooking qualities of the less 
known cuts, which were discussed by Miss 
Van Arsdale, head of the Department of 
Foods and Cookery of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

In the ham campaign last summer, the 
Meat Council of New York co-operated 
vigorously with other factors in the in- 
dustry to move hams, which at that time 
were dragging on the market. Supple- 
menting the four colored posters and the 
black and white script posters issued by 
the Institute of American Meat Packers, 
the Meat Council of New York issued sev- 
eral thousand window strips and posters 
of its own, printed in red and carrying a 
compelling message for the housewife. 

In addition to the posters, a letter was 
sent to practically all hotels and restau- 
rants, calling their attention to the fact 
that ham was a mighty popular dish. All 
these features were supplemented by 
recipe slips telling how to prepare ham. 
The campaign greatly stimulated the de- 
mand for hams and was a great success. 


Retailer Training Classes. 


At the present time it is conferring with 
the West Side Y. M. C. A. and the De- 
partment of Education regarding the feas- 
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made in sizes 
holding to ten 
pounds— 


Samples sent 
with quotations 
upon request. 








the snow white package 
that keeps the sausage 
fresh and clean ::::: : 


MONO SERVICE CO., NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Increase Your 
Sausage Meat 
Sales ::i:: 
use the :::: 




















ibility of establishing training classes for 
retailers’ assistants. 

At the Health Show, held at Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, the week of January 20, the 
Meat Council was represented with other 
factors of the meat industry in an exhibit 
which told the story of meat from the 
farm to the table. In this feature a series 
of nine bromide enlargements mounted on 
colored backgrounds, and framed in gilt 
wooden frames were hung on the back 
walls of the booth. Meat charts and large 
blue prints showing dressing percentages 
of beef, pork and veal were also a part 
of the display. Lamb charts in color were 
used. 

Fine Meat Council Exhibit. 


Charts mounted on standards and placed 
toward the front of the booth set forth the 
aims and purposes of the Meat Council. 
The booth was furnished with tables and 
chairs, where visitors were entertained 
and appropriate literature was distributed. 
Thousands of visitors looked over the 
exhibit and listened to the lecturers who 
were there to tell something of the story 
of meat. 

Council and Legislation. 


At various times the Council has inter- 


ested itself in legislative developments at 
the State Capitol or City Hall. There 
have been times when attempts have been 
made to put through legislation calculated 
to break down the restrictions which now 
safeguard the purity of the city’s food 
supplies, and the Meat Council has been 
alert in aiding those who have opposed 
these projects. Once or twice attempts 
have been made to pass measures which 
would permit retailing on Sunday and the 
Council has promptly appointed commit- 
tees to meet the issue. 

Council Contact with City Government. 

The members of the Council regard it, 
in fact, as being one of the few means 
available in the meat industry in New 
York City for co-operation with the pub- 
lic authorities in meeting neighborhood 
and community problems. 

It was indicated in the beginning that 
the Meat Council membership is a repre- 
sentative one in the sense that it is com- 
posed of delegates appointed by the great 
body of retailers and wholesalers. This 
will probably always be the case because 
in New York City there are upwards of 
25,000 retail meat dealers, and it seems 
quite impracticable to invite membership 
from this great trade body. 








In Spices, too, the Best Is The Cheapest 


J. K. LAUDENSLAGER, Inc. 


612-14-16 W. York St. 


importers SPICES sneer 


Butchers Mills Brand 


35 years reputation among packers for quality 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, ordinary to prime........ d see cb sted 7.50@10.30 
Cows, common to choice.................. 1.75@ 5.50 
Bulls, common ‘to choice....... p dee bed aby 4.00@ 6.40 


LIVE CALVES. 


Calves, veal, prime, per 100 Ibs......... 16.75@17.00 
Calves, veals, common to medium........ 11.00@15.25 
Calves, veals, culls, per 100 lbs.......... 7.00@10.00 
LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS 
ee eee rere 15.75@16.00 
Sheep, ewes, prime, 100 Ibs............., 7.25@ 7.50 


Sheep, ewes, common to good, per 100 Ibs. 4.50@ 7.00 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, ROM ch isiaveck yet een & eecwee 814@ 8% 
a IR hs nn slgsbUebucndstensoanawe 94 @9.35 
Sp Pe a ee ee SES Ny aoe 9% @9.35 
ee ee ae ee tO 
DD. UbnGhe peeeeape dus ch tawsseuheenee re 6%@ 7% 
DRESSED BEEF 
CITY DRESSED. 
ney: RIOR, RII. 6 d6 5 oan dass dcescy sats 17 @18 
Rene, SIS ENON nnd conc bn okkverncn 17 @18% 
Motive, commen $0 falt.......--0c00-2000% 14 @16% 
WESTERN DRESSED BREF. 
Native steers, 600@800 Ibs................ 14 @15 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 Ibs...... 15 @16 
Western steers, 600@S800 lbs.............. 13 @14 
Texas steers, 400@600 Ibs................. @i1 
Good to choice heifers....................- 14 @15 
SY OED Ge Sune cdi ccecckeec<cectecacbun 11 @12 
Se WP RNP RNIB so occ nacéndddnecsas 9 @10 
PU OMAN WN. 5 nve 5 60choawuesxcatecae 8 @ 8% 
BEEF CUTS. 
Western. City. 
_ Vy a ee ee @22 23 @26 
fl rae @17 20 @22 
A eee @l4 16 @19 
i ee banc cay a scct une y @25 32 @34 
yo i ee @18 27 @29 
SN <b v0 ate nseshcnt @14 24 @26 
No. 1 hinds and ribs........ 23 @24 20 @24 
No. 2 hinds and ribs........ 16 @18 17 @19 
No. 3 hinds and ribs........ 10 @12 15 @16% 
Be By ons cecdccciiccs @13 @13 
Sey We IS 5 cob eckiwensunw @ll1 @12 
BO. Ec picccassucnsts @10 10 @ll 
Be BO 3st wc ces @12 @i3. 
Ps SP TRS, . boca G aces act @10 @12 
i, .. 2 oes eases @7 10 @lil1 
ee er eee @ 6 8 @9% 
Rolls, reg., 6@8 lbs. avg................. 22 @23 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 Ibs. avg................. 17 @18 
Tenderloins, 4@5 Ibs. avg................. 6) §=@70 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg................. s& @90 
BRIERE, GIRER....00 pos 0n<c0esssci sees jheaswe 10 @il 
DRESSED CALVES 
Veals, city dressed, good to prime, per Ib.. @30 
Veals, country dressed, per Ib............ 22 @23 
Western calves, choice..................8. 24 @25 
Western calves, fair te good.............. 18 @23 
Grassers and buttermilks.................. 12 @16 
DRESSED HOGS. 
NE Fn Fann sek ncedtbakscoee ne. @13% 
ee ee a a @13% 
a Oe errr ee eS eee @14\% 
ey Ser ee eee @14¥% 
SE NR wsbbeshasabesegssavonnkbsanens @14% 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
PPT ee ere 24 @26 
ie MEL, «624 es ewe aeons ens es 17 @23 
ED “Avan dese kos 434s ou eennacs een 14 @16 
Sheep, medium to gouod.................... 11 @13 
NTI ss ous o's oo ded ces Ps Rebtel 8S @l10 
SMOKED MEATS. 
Pe 21 @22 
Be oc cansccenbeks oe sue 20 @21 
en nn re . kop aksccy saunnedan 20 @21 
Picnics, 4@6 lbs. avg..............020005s 14 @15 
Picnics, 6@8 avg., per Ib...............6. 14 @15 
Rowlettes, 6@8 lb. avg., per a 17 @18 
Beef tongue, light........:...... seeceeee BS  @40 
Beef tongue, heavy................+. o++0-48 @45 
Bacon, boneless, Western................. 21 @22 
OE, CONF n ce ossccosesessecccve 21 @22 
Pickled bellies, 10@12 lbs. ayg........... 17 @18s 
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FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Fresh pork loins, Western, 10@12 Ibs. avg.17 


Fresh pork tenderloins.................... 52 
Frozen pork loins, 10@12 lbs. avg.......... 16 
Frozen pork tenderloins............ onspopeee 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. avg.......... -1€ 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg.......14 
Butts, boneless, Western,...... baceshasnoune 
Butts, regular, Western..........-..... -- 16 
Fresh hams, city, 8@10 Ibs. avg.......... 22 
Fresh hams, Western, 10@12 Ibs, avg....20 
Fresh picnic hams, Western, 6@8 Ibs. avg.12 
Extra lean pork trimmings........... coocek® 
Regular pork trimmings, 50% lean........ 9 
De CE. 24 Sad cp wie oon ae baeee 18 
SE ENE et sos tapnbnasnescesategece 13 


@18 
@55 
@17 
@40 
@17 
@15 
@19 
@17 
@23 
@21 
@13 
@17 
@10 
@14 
@14 


BONES. HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
OE: Bt Ma kavnsssccescnsneneeecteud 140.00 
Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs.. per 


@150.00 


PING nooo sccececap bans saicsSp basen 110.00@120.00 
I GE, SEF OMB vnc cc awsceccceces 60.00@ 65.00 
Derees. Books, ger GOD. 6.6 e's ede cissiess 60.00@ 65.00 
White hoofa, per ton.......0....cccc00 105.00@115.00 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 lbs. per 

DL Wehbe Cckeones i oeabcecnous @130.00 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 18..300.00@325.00 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 2s. .250.00@275.00 
Horns, avg. 7% oz.~and over, No. 3s..200.00@225.00 

FANCY MEATS. 
Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed @32e¢ a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, L. C. trim’d @38c a pound 
Calves, heads, scalded.......... @65e a piece 
Sweetbreads, veal ............. @T5e a pair 
Sweetbreads, beef ............. @50c a pound 
oS SS err re @16c a pound 
EN PCr ar @ 6c each 
CP Subs was pagadbeds doe @22c a pound 
EE Gath Gowac ins + cues ehh @15c each 
SC CEO on cae daw kia senses @ & a pound 
Beef hanging tenders ......... @lic a pound 
ee ce ee @10c a pair 
BUTCHER'S FAT. 
I 5 5S 5a ohare eee hs coud cue ecbad esd @ 3 
DE: - bos 55% beaweaasahenhoeenaeeed> @ 4% 
NE hs 504k ohdida due een tss ébkuboe @ 6 
DOE écnccsnevecssuanhepeaukacsar® @ 5 
SE Sons ose phekbatiennenets sonar tht as od @25 
SPICES. 

ye. Ground. 
a ee ee 18 
Pe, > in WRN 566s sen 0s se sue od 14% 
I OU - os paecpari nce see see suse 3 35. 
EN 4. Cabuchcu eden sh cmsnewe bee c 5% 8% 
DEEL. g.s6endnueeess ssh boeneeaue 12 16 
DE ocnaiedewsnsedesedcenbtacs 18 16 
PEE ec dckkctdarsodeaabdsbasavexewue 28 33 
BE. Siu nchen esa davbhdbnedevesetee 16 19 
BEND ScccescceGhuseeesee<sus oeecees) ter 52 


CURING MATERIALS. 


In lots of less than 25 bbis.: 
Double refined saltpetre, grap........... 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystal.. 
Double refined nitrate soda, gran....... 
Double refined nitrate soda, crystals .... 

In 25-bbl. lots: 

Double refined saltpetre, gran........... 
Double refined saltpetre, smal) crystals.. 
Double refined nitrate soda, gran........ 
Double refined nitrate soda, crystals .... 

In carloads: 

Double refined nitrate of soda, gran..... 
Double refined nitrate of soda, crystals.. 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 





4% 
5% 


5-9 9%-12% 12%-14 14-18 18 lbs. 


Ibs. Tbr. Ibe. Ibs. 
Prime No. 1 veals.21 2.40 2.50 2.75 
Prime No. 2 veals.19 2.20 2.25 2.50 
Buttermilk No. 1....18 2.10 2.15 2.40 
Buttermilk No. 2,..16 1.90 1.90 2.15 
Branded grubby ...14 1.40 1.50 1.65 
NO. Bievoveccescoes At value 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


up. 
3.50 
3.25 


2.10 


Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, milk fed—12 to box. 


Western, 66 lbs. and over to dozen, lb....30 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, lb...... 30 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib...... 28 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...... 26 
Western, 31 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib..... +23 


@31 
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Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, corn fed—12 to box. 





Western, 66 lbs. and over to dozen, lb...29 @30 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, lb...... 29 @30 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, lb...... 27 @29 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...... 25 @27 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb...... 22 @24 
Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, corn fed—barrels. 
Western, dry packed, 5 lbs. and over, 1b.26 @28 
Western, dry packed, 414 lbs. each, Ib...26 @28 
Western, dry packed, 3% Ibs. each, Ib...24 @25 
Western, dry packed, 3 Ibs. and under, 1b.20 @23 
Old Cocke—Fresh—dry packed—boxes or bbls. 
Western, dry picked, boxes............. 17 @19 
“renter, “OCaied, BIG. ..s5 cc Seas case 16 @I17 
Ducks, Western, per Ib..........eeeeeeeeee 18 @24 
Squabs— 
White, 11 to 12 lbs. to doz., per doz...12 @I13 
White, 10 lbs. to doz., per doz........ 10.00@11.00 
Ss Oe MO: vine opin <ecynns ow cae wa te 1.50@ 3.00 
LIVE POULTRY. 
Senn, Wik BKOCONE, isc sos sacs cpssSon eae 27 @30 
Se SI os conee keke <'c be bes eae hese ss @ 
Se: WER ONIN 5 oes Sass ab eeawesbare 31 @3z 
Se, “ORR GIINEN . 65-05 cndccctadccceescd 25 @30 
es. SOR GUNNS on Solos ann ce etucncens 21 @24 
OER, DOP. ON coq 0 icin cae 5 peg a bys we @45 
SE, SOUT RRP srk Sor nieigas $0 %a 5h 000% @55 
BUTTER. 
Ceenmmery (08° ac0re). pcs. os icaghs ci cexied @51 
CRORMOOKY,  SOCOREG 6.0665. 0 s'0's Jee ct cesses 47144@48 
SEIN, SINR. CS uscdu oly use so Hy Bia woiaie © ea 50 @50% 
Creamery, lower STades. ......ciccssccesece @ 
EGGS. 
Fresh gathered, extras, per doz............ 43 @44 
Fresh gathered, extra firsts............... 41 @42 
Ss re 38% @40 
Fresh gathered checks, fair to choice, dry.30 @31 
Fresh gathered dirties, No. 1............. 3 @35 
FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates, 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, f. o. b. 
works, per 100 lbs jaca ‘ Dead @3.45 
Ammonium sulphate. double bag 
100 Ibs., f. 0. b. 3.75 bg 80 
Blood, dried, 15-16% bulk, per unit.. 
scra) 
a P. “a delivered Baltimore. ..... Nominal 
ano, sae. 18@14% ammonia, 
roe B SER rae 5.15 and 10¢ 
Fish scral  akeiiad: “6% ammonia, 
A. -, f.0.b. fish factory.. 3.85 —y a 
oak nitra te, in’ bags, 100 Ibs., spot... 
Soda nitrate, in bags, futures........ 2.62% 36 
a. — ammonia, pesied 
DUR ics ctpetacdspeesss . 4,50 and 10¢ 
mi. BAN unground, 9-10% ‘ammonia... 4.40 and 10¢ 
Phosphates, 
ne meal, steamed, 8 and 50 bage per 
2 ease esase® aK * “by aeee tees thee @38.00 - 
an meal, a, an y 
BOR. 504005506 bienseote esecvcevesesce @40.00 
Acid. phosphate, ‘pulk, f. 0. b. am. ‘ 
per ton, 16%.......-.s00. pocccccecs @10.00 
Potash, 
Kalnit, 12. 4% gg P COD... cccc0e- 7.22 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton..... 10.55 
Muriate, in bags, basis ‘80%, per ton. 35.55 
Sulphate, basis 90%, bags, ton....... 145.67 
——_ fe 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at 
Chicago, New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia; for the week of February 10 to Feb- 
ruary 16, 1923: 





— February ———---—--- 
10. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 


Chicago ...48% 48% 48% 49% 51 m2 +8% 
New York..49 483, 491% oe% 304 +1% 
Boston 4914 4914 491, 50 +1% 
PERS igo .0 50 “50 50 Pr % 31 +1 
Wholesale prices of carlots, fresh cen- 


tralized butter, 90 score, at Chicago: 


























—— February -—- 
10. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16, 
47 47 474% 49 er 3 
, Receipts of butter by cities, tubs: 
This Last Last Since Jan. 1, 
week. week. year. 1923. 1922. 
PE ere 15,282 26,701 28,996 318,914 278,032 
New York........ 39,166 32,399 39,540 386, STL 342,779 
NE. isie-0's.0 810 joe 6,339 12'343 10,959 97,919 99,131 ‘ 
WEES. a0 0645056303 7,273 9,825 8,966 99,270 108,486 
erry 68,060 81,268 88,461 897,674 828,428 
Cold storage movement, Ibs.: 
Into Outof On sand Cor. day of 
storage. storage. Feb. 16. “— 
Chicago .,..-.» 6,471 145,7 3,108,290 621,376 
New York...... 82, 177,306 2,466,774 5, 5306, 213 
ME. shabscnod: ctene 51,575 1,513,824 3°737,194 
GS a bok so cws 22,480 17,163 552,664 1,040,390 
a 111,581 391,776 7,640,552 19,796,173 - 




















30 


3.00 
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Smokestacks 
Oil Tanks 


Fertilizer 
Dryers 


Rendering 
Tanks 


Hamler Boiler and Tank Company 


6025 West 66th Street Chicago 











STOP COLD-AIR LEAKS wr 


WIRFS waterrroor AIRTITE” cusnion GASKET 


FOR REFRIGERATORS AND COLD STORAGE DOORS, AIRTIGHT SECTIONAL COOLING ROOM AND 
REFRIGERATOR-JOINTS, RAILWAY COACHES, DWELLINGS AND ALL OTHER PURPOSES REQUIR- 
ING AIRTIGHT, DUSTPROOF, WATERPROOF, OR NOISELESS MEANS OF CLOSURE-CONTACTS 


SIMPLY TACK ON— 
@— TURN THE CoRNERsI 


(SEE CUT) 


e 
MADE IN3SIZES; Atit 
(ANY LENGTH) 





No . 1 LARGE No. 2 MEDIUM No. 3 SMALL 


REGULARLY FURNISHED WITH BLACK RUBBERIZED CASING; CAN ALSO BE HAD WHITE RUBBERIZED CASING, 


GET SAMPLES AND PRICES, STATING QUANTITY NEEDED. 
WILL SAVE YOU MANY DOLLARS. 


E.J.WIRFS 113 so. 171 st. ST. LOUIS, MO. 























STEEL TANKS 


TANKS OF ALL KINDS, RIVETED OR WELDED 
PRESSURE AND JACKETED TANKS 


FABRICATORS AND ERECTORS OF SHEET AND 
PLATE STEEL WORK. 


SMOKE STACKS AND BREECHINGS 


Send Specifications for Quotations 








Special Jacketed Skimming Tank 425 E. PEARL ST. CINCINNATI, O 
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STAMINA-MAKING FOODS 


for your lively youngsters 


EP, energy, determination, the will-to- 

win — these are the qualities we all 
want in our youngsters, and such quali- 
ties have to be supported by nourishing, 
invigorating foods. Recognizing our re- 
sponsibility toward the parents of grow- 
ing boys and girls, we see to it that every 
product bearing the Wilson label is aclean, 
healthful, appetizing food upon which you 
can completely depend. 


Ask your dealer for Wilson’s Certified 
Ham and Bacon and other Wilson pro- 
ducts, and drop us a postal card asking 
us for a free copy of our interesting book 
on Meat Cookery. 


Se ee ae 
ebiememe VV'LSON & CO. Biel peel 
Ve 

















